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The  Young  and 
the  Restless 

New  blood  pumps  renewed  life  into  the  heart 
of  the  industry 


Tic,  tic.  tic  . . .  It’s  not  a  countdown  to 
doom;  it’s  a  heartbeat,  and  it’s  pul¬ 
sating  stronger  and  faster  than  ever 
before.  Need  a  lift?  Feeling  hopeless?  Want 
a  shot  of  adrenaline?  You’re  in  luck:  Our 
“25  Under  35”  feature  on  page  31  w  ill  give 
your  goose  bumps  goose  bumps. 

Tw  enty-five  of  new  spapers’  brightest 
young  stars  —  tough,  inventive,  resource¬ 
ful,  resilient,  and  armed  with  state-of-the- 
art  technology  are  bravely  marching  to  the 
frontline  of  the  new  media  battlefield.  Their 
itchy  trigger  fingers  are  ready  to  tire  and 
their  sites  are  set  on  success  —  and  the  best 
news  is,  these  publishing  commandos  are 
on  our  side. 

E\  olution  and  change  translates  to  new 
life  and  une.xpected  challenges:  it  does  not 
mean  death  and  destruction.  The  new  spa- 
per  industry’s  new  breed  understands  this, 
and  they  refuse  to  listen  to  the  fortune-teller 
choir  singing  the  boo-hoo  newspaper  blues. 
Unfazed,  they’re  moving  full  speed  ahead 
w  ith  new  ideas  and  solutions.  The  young 
leaders  of  tomorrow  are  making  a  huge 
impact  today,  and  newspapers  are  tapping 
into  their  eneigy  and  reinventing  them- 
selv  es  —  the  revolution  has  begun  and 
losing  is  not  an  option. 

What’s  encouraging  about  this  youthful 
brigade  is  their  acceptance  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  continuous  change,  coupled  w  ith 


determination  and  high  technological  IQ. 
They  know  every  newspaper  market  is 
unique,  they  don’t  discriminate  against 
print,  and  they  don’t  believe  digital  is  the 
only  salvation  for  success. 

What’s  also  encouraging  is  that  these 
young  minds  are  well  educated  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  tomorrow’s  world.  Our  college 
and  university  J-schools  are  not  only 
keeping  pace  with  change,  they’re  reach¬ 
ing  forward  and  inspiring  graduates  to 
think  ahead. 

Re.x  Barber,  3 1 ,  assistant  news 
editor/online  ^or  Johnson  City’  Press  coor¬ 
dinated  a  100-page  magazine  insert,  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  three-part  online  documen¬ 
tary.  Marrying  CYMK  and  RGB  into  a 
harmonious  relationship,  a  match  made  in 
rev  enue  heaven. 

Thirty-three  million  unique  visitors  in  a 
seven  day  span  —  impressive  numbers 
any  publisher  would  be  proud  of,  and 
numbers  Zak  Keefer.  26,  digital 
reporter/content  producer  for  the 
hidianapolis  Star  helped  compile  using 
stories,  videos,  and  photos  in  print  and 
online  cov  erage  of  Super  Bowl  XLVl. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  the  new 
blood  pumping  into  newspaper  veins  —  a 
transfusion  that  is  reenergizing  a  tough 
old  profession.  You’re  gonna  love  these 
guys.  -  JF 
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NOTAWEBSTH 

Keith,  Great  rebuttal 

(“Shoptalk,”  Februar>’  2012).  A 
pawall  might  work  fine  for 
the  Bend  paper,  and  its  early  success  is 
no  doubt  a  testament  to  your  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  strength  of  your  local 
content.  However,  to  be  clear,  it  is  not 
a  Web  strategy’.  It  is  a  w’ithdrawal- 
from-the-Web  strategy’. 

The  Web  enables  your  audience  to 
instantly  connect  yy’ith  each  other  and 
organize  around  common  interests. 
And  they  are  getting  their  news 
through  the  curation  of  their  oyy’n 
social  sharing  stream.  If  you  are  put¬ 
ting  yvalls  up  betyveen  those  connec¬ 
tions,  you  are  severing  your  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  Web.  And  you  are  limiting 
your  abilit)’  to  engage  with  and  under¬ 
stand  your  audience  —  at  least  on  your 
ow’n  platform.  (You  naturally  might 
have  to  bjpass  your  oyvn  pay’yvalled 
site  to  really  connect  and  turn  to  tools 
such  as  Facebook  or  Tyyitter  instead.) 

Pa> walls  are  not  a  Web  strategy’.  They 
are  about  selling  the  print  edition  on  a 
yvebsite.  That’s  definitely  a  business 
model,  and  p>erhaps  one  that  yyill  w’ork 
for  some  time,  but  it’s  not  the  one  I’d 
choose  given  the  audience’s  no-turning- 
back  embrace  of  the  open  Web. 

MATT  DERIENZO,  GROUP  EDITOR 
JOURNAL  REGISTER  CO.,  CONNECTICUT 

IT'SIIBOIITCHIIIIGE 

Iread  this  article  (“2020  Vision: 
Content,  Evolved,”  February’  2012) 
out  loud  to  my  staff  in  the 
Interactive  Media  (formerly  New’  Media) 
department  There  yvere  so  many  points 
that  are  reley’ant  now’  and  so  many 
changes  that  really  can’t  wait  any  longer. 

The  changes  suggested  —  different 
content  for  different  media  channels, 
content  curators  to  make  selections 
based  on  yyhat  those  audiences  yvant  — 
these  are  all  such  logical  steps.  In  print 


we  would  never  have  thought  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  same  content  in  all  our  publi¬ 
cations.  How  is  this  any  different? 

What  yvould  make  us  believe  that  audi¬ 
ences  yvill  accept  less  from  digital 
media  than  they  did  print?  Audiences 
are  more  demanding  now,  not  less. 

A  reporter’s  job  has  always  been  to 
deliver  information  to  the  public,  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  public  would  not  have 
or  w'ould  find  difficult  to  get  on  their 
oyvn  —  to  keep  their  public  informed. 
Reporters  should  be  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  already  published,  link¬ 
ing  to  information  that  is  already  avail¬ 
able,  and  focusing  their  skills  and 
attention  on  in-depth,  investigative 
pieces  that  yy'ill  not  be  found  anywhere 
else  —  pieces  that  other  information 
sources  yvill  link  back  to. 

This  y’ision  brings  the  reporters  and 
editors  back  to  doing  what  they  do  best 
and,  as  the  author  says,  requires  a  cura¬ 
tor  yvho  is  “a  digital  native  and  under¬ 
stands  the  inherent  value  and  benefits 
of  each  platform.”  Only  through  w’ork- 
ing  together,  yy’ith  reporters  and  editors 
creating  content  and  digital  profession¬ 
als  being  trusted  to  present  that  con¬ 
tent  in  yvays  that  benefit  the  content 
and  reader  best,  yvill  we  build  reader- 
ship  and  revenue  in  the  future. 

ELLEN  DRISCOLL 
SUBMITTED  ON  EDITORANDPUBUSHER.COM 

IPAOmiTIISEASY 

ASMUnERMS 

Ian  Mutter  makes  some  excel¬ 
lent  points  about  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  shaping  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  e.g.,  iPad-friendly  materials 
(“Neyvsosaur,”  February  2012).  But, 


maybe  the  reason  the  newspaper 
industry  is  taking  some  time  to  mas- 
i  ter  the  iPad  is  that  it’s  simply  a  diffi- 
I  cult,  challenging  transition,  filled 
with  vexing  trade-offs. 

As  Mutter  points  out.  The  Daily  —  a 
multimillion-dollar,  iPad-only  initia- 
i  tive  financed  by  News  Corp.  —  still 
;  hasn’t  conquered  this  new  medium. 

;  So,  maybe  the  “delay”  in  creating  these 
new  iPad-centric  products  is  due  to  a 
learning  curve  and  a  trade-off  problem 
rather  than  a  “newspapers-are-so- 
reluctant-to-change”  problem. 

Too  often,  folks  reporting  on  the 
;  transition  of  the  newspaper  industry 
to  a  multimedia,  multi-platform 
industry  want  to  cast  newspapers  as 
a  crew  of  print-centric  Neanderthals 
who  just  don’t  get  the  Internet. 
Mutter  WTites:  “...  publishers  dump 
their  print  output  for  consumption 
on  the  Web.”  Dump  is  a  loaded  verb. 
In  fact,  the  stuff  they  are  accused  of 
“dumping”  is  the  news  content  that 
has  been  collected,  vetted,  and  edited 
i  by  a  professional  news  staff,  so  per¬ 
haps  it  has  more  value  than  some¬ 
thing  you’d  find  at  the  dump. 

More  importantly,  I’ve  recently  vis¬ 
ited  50  newspapers  across  the  USA 
(yvhoneedsneyvspapers.org),  and 
none  of  the  papers  we  visited  think 
they  are  dumping  their  content  on 
the  Web.  Most  of  these  newspapers 
are  fronting  their  websites  and 
mobile  apps  with  breaking  news. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  breaking-news 
‘  lesson  is  something  The  Daily 
i  seemed  to  overlook  at  first  on  its  site. 

So,  Alan  Mutter  is  right  on  when 
'  he  says  there  is  a  new  medium  to 
!  conquer  —  the  instant  iPad  news 
I  device.  But,  more  time  should  be 
:  invested  in  devising  tactics  publish- 
]  ers  can  use  to  enter  this  new  domain 
(affordably)  and  make  the  trade-offs 
they  need  to  make,  as  a  beyvildering 
array  of  new  media  alternatives 
arrives  at  their  doorsteps.  The  news¬ 
paper  industry  wants  to  evolve,  but 
the  stakes  are  high,  and  the  road 
ahead  is  baffling  at  times. 

PAUL  STEINLE,  PRESIDENT 
VALID  SOURCES  AND  WHO 
NEEDS  NEWSPAPERS 
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Look  Ahead 


Chronicle,  where,  according 

Sto  Pressly,  “the  staff'  was 
thrilled,  and  there  was  an 
overwhelmingly  positive 
response. 

“It  was  a  real  morale 
iUr  >  boost,”  she  said. 

Gugliotto  said  the  cam- 
paign  will  continue  for  a 
year,  t>ing  into  several 
y  themes.  The  current  theme 

R '  focuses  on  the  changing 

^  j  landscape  of  news  deliver^'. 

^  /  One  of  the  commercials 

/  shows  a  newsboy  riding  his 

^  bike  through  a  neighborhood 

delivering  the  news,  but  it’s  a 
laptop  landing  in  homes.  Another 
shows  the  family  dog  fetching  the 
newspaper,  only  to  come  back  with 
an  iPad  in  his  mouth. 

“I  think  it’s  great,”  Pressly  said. 
“The  light,  humorous  tone  allows 
people  to  like  the  paper.” 

In  addition.  Pioneer  has  invested 
in  new  formats  to  deliver  the  news. 
The  Chronicle  equips  reporters 
with  “MoJo”  kits  that  allow'  them  to 
carry  a  laptop,  digital  camera, 
video,  and  audio  recorders  so  they 
can  bring  readers  breaking  news 
and  live  blogs.  The  Tribune 
launched  HTML5  websites  for 
readers  who  prefer  a  tablet-based 
experience.  Advertising  representa¬ 
tives  are  also  given  tablets  to  take  to 
meetings  with  clients  to  showcase 
online  and  mobile  offerings. 

Davison  said  he  hopes  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  prove  the  industry  is  still 
strong.  “I  see  a  very  bright  future, 
one  that’s  evolving.” 

Gugliotto  said  he  would  like  the 
campaign  to  show  that  newspapers 
are  “indispensible.” 

“Reports  of  our  premature  death 
have  been  highly  exaggerated,”  he 
said.  “We’re  replacing  it  with  a  true 
story,  where  we  can  tell  our  ow'n 
message  and  back  it  up.”  B 


Campaign  wants  to  prove  newspapers  are 
‘indispensible’ 


BY  NU  YANG 

Anew'  marketing  campaign 
from  Pioneer  Newspapers, 
Inc.  is  on  a  mission  to  send 
one  very  important  message:  News¬ 
papers  are  alive  and  w'ell.  But  you 
w'on’t  find  the  message  just  in  print. 
It’s  being  broadcast  in  tele\asion 
commercials,  radio  advertisements, 
and  on  billboards. 

“We’re  tiying  to  reach  people  w'ho 
don’t  read  the  paper,”  said  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
Mike  Gugliotto. 

The  Seattle-based  family  media 
business  ow'ns  newspapers  primari¬ 
ly  in  the  Northwest.  The  campaign 
launched  Feb.  1,  but  plans  started 
in  December  2010  when  Gugliotto 
created  a  marketing  committee 
w'ith  four  of  his  publishers.  Their 
goal?  To  take  a  more  proactive 
stand  to  dispel  myths  that  the 
new'spaper  industry'  is  dying. 

“The  smaller  community  papers 
have  a  great  story  to  tell,”  Gugliotto 
said. 

The  company  hired  advertising 
agency’  FMng  Horse 
Communications,  fonned  focus 
groups  to  learn  more  about  w'hat  the 
public  thought  about  newspapers, 
and  distributed  marketing  surveys. 


From  those  meetings,  the  group 
learned  they  w’eren’t  just  in  the 
news  business;  they  were  in  the 
“connection  business.” 

“We  connect  information  to  read¬ 
ers,  consumers  to  products,”  said 
Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle 
publisher  Stephanie  Pressly.  “We 
empower  people.” 

The  Chronicle  is  one  of  nine 
Pioneer  newspapers  participating 
in  the  campaign. 

Gugliotto  said  when  he  first 
announced  the  campaign  he  was 
met  W'ith  excitement  despite  how 
papers  are  in  “cutback  mode.” 

“It  may  be  hard  to  try  to  justifj' 
spending  money  on  this,  but  we 
can’t  hide  in  our  shell  any  longer 
and  hope  things  will  get  better,”  he 
said.  “We  knew'  we  had  to  make  a 
big  deal  internally.” 

At  tbe  campaign  launch,  Idaho 
Press-Tribune  publisher  Matt 
Davison  threw  a  kickoff  party  for 
his  staff  with  T-shirts,  games,  and 
cupcakes  announcing  the  slogan, 
“Your  Local  Paper  in  More  Ways 
Than  Ever.” 

“The  staff  really  took  to  (the  cam¬ 
paign),”  Davison  said.  ‘They  sunk 
their  teeth  into  it.” 

The  same  could  be  said  at  the 
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“We’re  small  enough  that  we  can 
pounce  on  new  technology  and 
just  do  it” 


Onmilwaukee.com  redesign 
presents  content  from  a 
website’s  point  of  view 


for  14  years,  so  we  have  a  good 
understanding.” 

Onmilwaukee.com  also  has  plans 
to  launch  several  applications  in  the 
near  future,  including  an  “answers” 
application  that  will  be  a  user-gener¬ 
ated  question-and-answer  platform, 
and  an  overhaul  of  the  mobile  appli¬ 
cation  to  make  it  more  simplified. 
Each  section  of  the  website  will  also 
receive  a  unique  new  look  to  make 
each  one  stand  out. 

TarnoflF  said  he  wants  to  branch 
out  and  start  more  sister  sites  with 
niche  publishers.  The  company 
recently  partnered  with  a  men’s 
grooming  website  based  in 
Hou.ston,  that  attracts  nearly 
100,000  visitors  a  month.  “We  help 
wath  their  advertising  and  take  a 
part  of  that  action,”  he  said. 

Tamoff  expects  to  see  more  cura- 
tion  in  the  futun;.  “I  believe  we 
should  lead  online.  There’s  huge 
potential  there  for  print  —  not  just 
with  a  paywall,  but  with  something 
really  well-thought.”  -NY  H 


fElWOFCURIIIION 


Founded  in  1998,  onmilwaukee.com 
is  an  independent,  daily,  online  maga¬ 
zine  that  covers  news  and  activities  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  city  guide 
receives  about  400,000  unique  visi¬ 
tors  a  month.  With  so  many  readers, 
the  website  had  gone  through  sever¬ 
al  new  looks  in  order  to  improve  its 
functional  ity’. 

The  most  recent  redesign  launched 
in  February  after  a  two-month 
process.  It  addressed  three  concerns 
from  readers  and  advertisers:  There 
was  too  much  content  on  the  home- 
page;  visitors  w’anted  to  see  every¬ 
thing  without  having  to  be  told  what 
was  important  and  what  vv'asn’t;  and 
visitors  felt  they  were  missing  out  on 
good  content  when  they  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  site  from  social  media. 

The  new'  design  presents  curated 
pieces  on  the  left  side  of  the  home- 
page,  w'hile  the  right  ailumn  shows 
eveiy  piece  of  content  published  on 
the  site  in  chronological  order.  Below 
that  are  other  modules  organized  by 
blogger.  In  addition,  colors  and  fonts 


When  the  team  behind  on- 
milwaukee.com  decided  to 
redesign  their  website  this 
year,  they  wanted  it  to  be  from  the 
website’s  point  of  view.  What  does 
that  mean  exactly? 

According  to  publisher  and 
cofounder  Andy  Tarnoff,  the  newest 
article  may  no  longer  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  content  on  a 
homepage.  Tarnoff  called  2012  the 
“Year  of  Curation,”  when  the  date  of 
a  story  w'ill  be  less  important  than 
the  quality'. 


were  reorganized,  and  HTML  5  was 
utilized  for  faster  load  times. 

“The  entire  layout  is  more  compact 
and  cleaner,”  Tarnoff  said.  “It  reminds 
me  of  a  magazine’s  table  of  contents, 
instead  of  a  long  scroll  of  eveiything 
we  could  cram  onto  one  page.” 

Tamoff  said  the  quick  turnaround 
of  the  redesign  was  credited  to  the 
software  and  work  done  in-house  by 
the  magazine’s  20  staff  members. 

“We’re  small  enough  that  we  can 
pounce  on  new  technology  and  just 
do  it,”  he  said.  “We’ve  been  doing  this 
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Google  pays  $52  million  for  abandoned  paper  mill 


It  mi^t  sound  ironic  that 
Goo^e  purchased  a  miU 
in  order  to  build  a  data  center 
for  the  future,  but  that’s  exactly 
what  h£^>pened  m  February  2009 
when  the  Internet  and  sofWare  cor¬ 
poration  paid  about  $52  million  for 
an  abandoned  paper  nuQ  in 
Hamina,  Finland.  Finnish  pulp  and 
paper  manu&ctiuer  Stora  Enso  had 
shut  down  the  mill  early  in  2008, 
citing  a  drop  in  newsprint  and  mag¬ 
azine-paper  production. 

According  to  Wired  magazine, 
Google  thought  the  56-year-old 
building  was  an  ideal  place  to  build 
one  of  its  massive  con^}uting  facili¬ 
ties  because  it  included  an  under¬ 
ground  tunnel  that  pulls  in  water 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which 
Google  now  uses  to  cool  its  servers. 


The  magazine  reported  that  1^ 
May  2010,  seawater  was  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  tunnel  to  heat 
exchangers  inside  the  new 
data  center,  helping  cool  down 
thousands  of  machines  jug¬ 
gling  Web  tra£5c. 

Goose’s  head  of  data  center 
operations  and  construction 
Joe  Kava  told  Wired  the  com¬ 
pany  was  excited  to  learn  that 
the  mill  could  use  seawater  for 
cooling. 

“We  wanted  to  make  this  as 
green  a  facility  as  possible, 
and  reusing  existing  infra¬ 
structure  is  a  big  part  of  that,” 
Kava  said. 

Goo^  also  has  data  centers 
in  Bdghim,  Irdand,  and  acrc^ 
theU.S.  -NY  D 


Age  Is  Nothing  but  a  Number 

Maine  newspaper  sees  increase  in  eider  digitai  subscribers 

While  many  publishers  are  try-  Our  Hometown 

ing  to  cater  their  online  pres-  '  chief  executive  W6bsite  U! 

ence  to  a  younger  demo-  officer  and  owner 


The  tunes  Record 


While  many  publishers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  cater  their  online  pres¬ 
ence  to  a  younger  demo¬ 
graphic,  The  Times  Record  (times- 
record.com),  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  saw 
its  number  of  digitai  subscribers 
increase  with  readers  over  the  age  of 
50  when  it  implemented  a  paywall  on 
its  website. 

The  Times  Record  is  a  small  daily 
community  paper  with  an  8,000  circu¬ 
lation  Monday  through  Thursday  and  a 
9,500  Friday  circulation.  Publisher 
Chris  Miles  said  he  decided  to  put  up  a 
paywall  in  order  to  protect  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  content. 

After  searching  for  a  provider,  he 
went  with  Our  Hometown  Inc.,  based 
in  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.  The  company 
serves  134  weeklies  and  eight  dailies 
across  the  country  with  website  design, 
social  media  marketing,  paywall  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  PDF  conversions. 


Our  Hometown 

chief  executive  Websi 

officer  and  owner 
Stephen  Larson  50% 

said  by  using  its 

40% 

system,  the  Times 
Record  was  able  30% 

to  cut  down  on 

labor  and  time.  12% 

“With  their  old  10%  H  ' 

system,  they  had  H 

to  copy  and  paste  0% 

their  content  ^ 

online,”  Larson 

said.  “Now  they 

just  send  in  a 

PDF,  and  we  take 

everything  —  the  pictures,  the  cap¬ 
tions,  the  ads  —  and  upload  them.” 

Print  advertisers  also  benefit  from  the 
transition.  Ads  appear  online,  in  an 
advertiser  index,  and  on  a  customized 
profile. 


Website  users  before  paywall 


12%  m 

1 1 


33% 

111%  8% 
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“(They)  were  excited  about  it,”  Miles 
said.  “It’s  a  big  plus  for  them  to  be 
able  to  get  both  in  one  package.” 

The  redesigned  website  went  live  in 
December  2011,  and  visitors  could 

continued  on  page  12 
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continued from  page  11  (Times  Record) 

access  the  site  for  free  before  the  pay- 
wall  went  into  effect  Jan.  2. 

“I  think  it's  a  testament  that  people 
went  ahead  and  signed  up  during  the 
free  trial  period  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  paywall  to  go  up,”  Miles  said. 

Online  readers  can  choose  from  a 
one-year,  three-month,  one-month,  or 
single-issue  subscription.  Current  print 
subscribers  can  opt  to  add  in  a  one- 
year  online  subscription.  Online-only 
subscribers  also  receive  a  complimen¬ 
tary  weekend  copy  that  includes  adver¬ 
tiser  inserts  in  the  carrier  delivery  area. 

“I  anticipated  a  strong  negative 
response,”  Miles  said.  “But  what  I 
found  was  that  people  who  were 
(unhappy)  were  not  subscribers.  They 
were  used  to  receiving  content  for  free. 

I  wasn’t  finding  any  current  subscribers 
who  were  complaining.” 

Our  Hometown  recently  released  a 


Don’t  say  cheese 


City  council  members  in  Warwick, 

R.I.,  threatened  to  sue  the  Warwick 
Beacon,  a  local  semiweekly  newspa¬ 
per,  for  publishing  their  photos  in 
political  ads.  The  Rhode  Island  Press 
Association  fired  back  with  a  lawsuit 
saying  the  politicians  were  out  of  line. 
According  to  the  Superior  Court  com¬ 
plaint,  council  members  threatened  to 
sue  the  newspaper  after  it  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  paid  ad  from  a  citizen  who 
“expressed  concerns  regarding  previ¬ 
ous  actions  undertaken  by  members 
of  the  Warwick  City  Council.”  The  ad 
included  the  names  and  photos  of  the 
mayor  and  the  president  of  the  city 
council.  The  law  states,  “Any  person 
whose  name,  portrait,  or  picture  is 
used  within  the  state  for  advertising 
purposes  or  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
without  his  or  her  written  consent 
may  bring  an  action  in  the  superior 
court  against  the  person."  Beacon 
Communications  and  the  Press 
Association  seek  declaratory  judgment 
and  costs. 


Digital  subscribers 

50% 

40%  The  fimes  Record  31%  34% 
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Age 


study  comparing  user  age 
demographics  before  and 
after  the  Times  Record 
paywall.  Using  data  from 
Quantcast,  as  of  November 
2011,  the  average  age  for 
users  accessing  the  free 
website  was  43.  When  the 
paywell  went  live,  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  a  digital  sub¬ 
scriber  rose  to  59. 

“I  wasn’t  surprised  by 
that.  We  do  have  an  older 
market  here,”  Miles  said.  “I 
did  find  that  more  people  were  paying 
for  a  one-year  subscription  as  opposed 
to  trying  it  out  for  just  three  months.” 

“We  didn’t  ‘lose’  the  young  people,” 
Larson  said.  “We  just  didn’t  gain  them. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  an  older 
crowd,  since  they’re  more  willing  to 
pay  for  access.  It’s  a  financial  gain  for 


the  Times  Record." 

Miles  said  he  does  want  to  work  on 
reaching  the  younger  demographic, 
though.  “We  want  to  see  growth  in  all 
age  groups.  We  might  start  with  put¬ 
ting  more  high-school  and  coliege-age 
content  online,  which  would  drive 
them  to  the  print  edition.”  -NY  n 


Legal  Briefs 


Spy  games 


Days  before  The  Boston  Globe 
published  an  editor’s  note  retract¬ 
ing  a  story  about  former  Liberian 
dictator  Charles  Taylor’s  alleged 
ties  to  the  CIA,  African  news 
sources  were  reporting  that  Taylor 
was  threatening  to  sue  the  Globe 
for  libel.  Taylor  escaped  from  a  jail 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1985, 
under  circumstances  suspicious 
enough  to  stoke  rumors  that  U.S. 
authorities  were  involved.  He  is 
now  facing  charges  in  a  war- 
crimes  trial.  Two  days  before  the 
editor’s  note  appeared,  the  New 
Dawn,  based  in  the  Liberian  capi¬ 
tal,  Monrovia,  quoted  Taylor’s 
la\wyer  as  saying  that  Taylor 
denied  having  worked  as  a  spy 
for  the  U.S.  government. 


Videotape 
request  denied 

The  Examiner-Enterprise  in 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  sued  the  city 
and  a  local  prosecutor,  seeking  a 
videotape  that  the  newspaper 
believes  shows  two  police  officers 
assaulting  a  handcuffed  man  at  a 
hospital.  The  lawsuit  alleged  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  Kevin  Buchanan 
showed  portions  of  the  video  to 
members  of  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police.  The  newspaper’s 
lawsuit  said  that  the  videotape  is 
believed  to  show  excessive  use  of 
force  by  the  two  officers  and  “con¬ 
stitutes  a  public  record  as  defined 
by  the  Open  Records  Act.”  The 
newspaper  said  its  first  Open 
Records  Act  request  for  records  in 
the  case  was  denied  by  the  city  in 
December,  and  that  a  second 
request  was  denied  a  month  later, 
with  the  city  saying  that  the  video 
would  not  be  produced  without  a 
court  order. 
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lOO-Year-Old 
Vermont  Columnist 
Celebrates 
Milestone 


Employees  of  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium  hold  up 
special  editions  saiuting  publisher  Stanley  R.  Banyon  for  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  newspaperman  at  a  dinner  party  held 
in  his  honor.  This  photo  was  first  published  in  the  Jan.  16, 1965 
edition  of  E&P. 


Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner 
columnist  Harriette  Leidich 
celebrates  her  100th  birth¬ 
day  this  month,  making  her 
one  of  the  oldest  working 
columnists.  Leidich  began 
her  newspaper  career  by 
working  for  her  father’s 
Nebraska-based  paper  and 
running  the  linotype.  In 
1936,  she  and  her  first  hus¬ 
band  purchased  a  chain  of 
newspapers. 

In  1995,  she  began  her 
"Senior  Moments"  column  at 
the  Banner.  Her  column  is  a 
collection  of  several 
thoughts,  mostly  on  small¬ 
town  matters.  She  still 
writes  with  a  typewriter  and 
said  she  has  more  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  her  column.  “I’ve 
been  around  a  long  time. 

I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  changes. 
I’ve  been  a  lot  of  places.  I’ve 
known  a  lot  of  people,” 
Leidich  said. 
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The  Times-Picayune  marks  anniversary  with  visual  history  lesson 


The  city  of  New  Orleans  has 

changed  dramatically  over  the 
past  175  years,  and  The  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  has  been 
there  to  cover  it  all. 

The  paper  originally  founded  by 
George  Kendall  and  Francis  Lumsden 
credits  the  loyalty  of  both  readers  and 
advertisers  in  keeping  it  going  strong 
over  the  years.  To  celebrate  the  mile¬ 
stone,  the  Times-Picayune  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  weekly  series  called  “Our  Times: 
175  Events,  People,  and  Things  That 
Shaped  New  Orleans,”  beginning  with 
the  Feb.  5  edition. 

The  series  highlights  the  evolution  of 
Page  One  and  the  histoiy  of  the  city.  In 
an  editorial  published  Jan.  24  —  the 
paper’s  exact  birthday  —  editor  Jim 
Amoss  and  publisher  Ashton  Phelps  Jr. 
thank  their  readers  for  making  the 
paper  more  than  “a  picayune  concern,” 
as  it  was  described  in  its  very  first  B 


OUR 
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175 

EVENTS, 

PEOPLE 
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Edgar  Degas’  painting  “The  Cotton  Exchange,”  ieft,  shows  a  reader  of  The  Dally  Picayune  in  1873.  At 
right,  in  2009,  residents  read  the  paper  at  Finn  McCooi’s  in  Mid-City. 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Scareware: 


(n.)  fake  antivirus  software  that 
actually  damages  users’  computers 
when  downloaded 


“According  to  a  recent  Google  study,  60  percent  of  malicious  sites 
that  embed  hot  keywords  try  to  distribute  scareware  to  the  computers 
of  visitors.”  -  Riva  Richmond,  The  New  York  Times 


Reach^ 

HIGHERj 


Sun  Sentinel 
Investigates 
Speeding  Cops 

In  an  investigative 
rqport  published  in 
February,  the  South 
Florida  Sun  Sentinel 
exposed  a  habit  of  speed¬ 
ing  among  off-duty 
police  officers. 

Reporters  Sally  Kestin 
and  John  Maines  gath¬ 
ered  data  from  toll 
records  and  hit  Florida^ 
hi^nvajw  with  a  GPS 
device  to  determine  offi¬ 
cers’  ^eeds  based  on 
the  distance  and  time  it 
took  to  get  ftom  one  toll 
plaza  to  the  next.  The 
three-month  investiga¬ 
tion  uncovered  that 
almost  800  officers  from 
a  dozen  agencies  were 
guilty  of  driving  90  to 
130  mph  on  the  roadway. 

The  report  has  prompt- 
ed  internal  investi^iations 
at  the  police  agencies 
named,  with  fUsciplinary 
action  likely  for  those 
officers  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  law  they 
are  sworn  to  enforce.  “If 
we  have  officers  w1h>  are 
not  responding  to  an 
emergency  and  they’re 
driving  to  or  from  work 
at  100  mph,  I  havea 
problem  with  that,  and 
so  does  tiw  chief,”  said 
Plantation  Police 
Detective  Robert  Rettig. 
“If  an  officer  is  found  in 
violation,  they’ll  be  dis¬ 
ciplined.” 
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Critical  Thinking 

J -school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Q 


If  you  had  to  focus  a  redesign  of  your  newspaper’s 
website  on  one  component,  what  would  it  be 
and  why? 


Trenton  Sperry,  22, 
senior,  Oklahoma 
State  University 
(Stillwater,  Okla.) 

Sperry  is  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Daily  O'Collegian, 
the  student  newspaper 
at  Oklahoma  State 
University.  He  is  study¬ 
ing  political  science 
with  an  emphasis  in 
legal  studies. 


Gregory  Bryant,  55, 
online  editor.  Cape 
Cod  Times 
(Hyannis,  Mass.) 
Bryant  has  been  with 
the  Cape  Cod  Times 
for  28  years,  starting 
out  as  a  town  and 
business  reporter.  He 
has  been  online  editor 
for  the  past  15  years 
and  a  central  figure  in 
several  redesigns. 


lik 


A  As  with  any  venture  in  design,  a  newspaper’s 
9  Web  design  should  focus  on  simplicity.  With 
9  the  advent  of  Twitter,  today’s  audience 
demands  simple  and  straightforw'ard  content.  The 
more  bells  and  whistles  a  website  attempts  to  throw  at 
a  viewer,  the  less  time  that  viewer  is  likely  to  spend  on 
the  site. 

It  should  be  painless  for  audience  members  to  find 
exactly  the  section  or  story  they  want  to  read. 
Newspapers  themselves  no  longer  dictate  the  most 
interesting  stories  for  readers;  the  Internet  has  spoiled 
us  with  individualized  content.  By  the  time  a  reader 
^nishes  one  story,  the  site  should  be  able  to  guess 
what  content  he  or  she  will  likely  want  to  read  next 
and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  reach  it. 

An  important  aspect  of  simplicity  is  advertisement 
tjpe  and  placement.  Videos,  pop-ups,  and  distracting 
ads  do  more  harm  than  good  for  visitors.  Just  as  in 
print,  ads  should  never  become  barriers  to  visitors’  abili¬ 
ty  to  consume  the  story.  If  visitors  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  the  site  battling  diversions,  eventually  they  viill 
give  up  and  move  on  to  a  more  convenient  source. 

But  media  is  an  important  part  of  content  flow. 

Users  don’t  just  want  to  read  a  story;  they  want  to  see 
it,  watch  it,  and  hear  it.  Slideshows,  videos,  and  audio 
recordings  should  be  sprinkled  throughout  the  written 
story,  allowing  the  visitor  a  short  break  to  better  envi¬ 
sion  what  they’re  reading. 

Looking  forward,  however,  websites  may  very  well 
become  unnecessary.  In  the  college  market,  news  is 
almost  exclusively  gathered  and  consumed  via  tablet 
and  smartphone  applications.  These  applications  allow 
an  audience  to  reach  out  and  touch  the  news  in  front 
of  them,  a  more  personal  experience  than  moving  an 
arrow  around  on  a  screen. 


A  If  I  could  focus  on  one  particular  piece  of  the 
9  website  redesign  puzzle,  I  would  free  some 
9  of  our  commercial  content  from  the  frozen, 
windswept  steppes  of  the  website’s  right  column. 

An  unusual  sentiment  from  a  news  guy,  for  sure. 

But  let’s  face  it:  Online  users  are  long  inured  to  the 
right-column  wall  of  commerce.  Many  don’t  necessari¬ 
ly  see  it  because  they  know  it’s  there.  But  advertising  is 
good.  It’s  essential  to  the  survival  of  all  the  other  great 
stuff  we  do  online,  like  our  news.  And  to  relegate  it  to  a 
predictable  slice  of  our  websites  doesn’t  make  sense. 

Instead,  why  not  grab  some  of  those  ad  units  —  and 
those  homes  for  sale,  emplojinent,  cars,  classifieds,  and 
daily  deals  modules  —  from  the  right-column  Siberia. 
Redistribute  them  by  integrating  them  into  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  Web  page  on  our  section  fronts. 

Let’s  mix  it  up  a  bit  without  tarnishing  our  journalis¬ 
tic  souls.  I  am  not  advocating  a  stealthy  ruse  to  disguise 
our  commercial  content  as  editorial  news.  But  look  at 
the  print  newspaper. 

Advertising  has  crept  into  formerly  sacrosanct  spots 
like  the  front  page  —  and  paid  advertising  “adheres”  are 
now  there  too. 

So,  redesign  and  spruce  up  the  clunkier  right-column 
commercial  modules  —  i.e.,  real  estate,  jobs,  and  such. 
Maybe  even  sprinkle  in  some  links  to  relevant  news 
content  such  as  a  house-sale  trends  story  in  the  real 
estate  module  or  a  job  trends  stoiy'  in  the  jobs  module, 
and  move  some  of  them  out  of  that  right  column. 
Consider  doing  the  same  with  the  ubiquitous  top-of- 
the-column  ad  unit.  Do  some  trading:  Put  some  news 
content  into  the  right  column.  See  what  works  and 
what  doesn’t.  Let’s  stop  treating  some  of  our  online 
commerce  like  some  kind  of  exile  on  Elba.  ni 
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Reach 

HIGHER 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


The  Times-Picayune  marks  anniversary  with  visual  history  lesson 


The  city  of  New  Orleans  has 

changed  dramatically  over  the 
past  175  years,  and  The  New 
Orleans  Times-PicaMine  has  been 
there  to  cover  it  all. 

The  paper  originally  founded  by 
George  Kendall  and  Francis  Lumsden 
credits  the  loyalty  of  both  readers  and 
advertisers  in  keeping  it  going  strong 
over  the  years.  To  celebrate  the  mile¬ 
stone,  the  Times-Picayune  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  weekly  series  called  “Our  Times: 
175  Events,  People,  and  Things  That 
Shaped  New  Orleans,”  beginning  with 
the  Feb.  5  edition. 

The  series  highlights  the  evolution  of 
Page  One  and  the  history  of  the  city.  In 
an  editorial  published  Jan.  24  —  the 
paper’s  exact  birthday  —  editor  Jim 
Amoss  and  publisher  Ashton  Phelps  Jr. 
thank  their  readers  for  making  the 
paper  more  than  “a  picayune  concern,” 
as  it  was  described  in  its  very  first 


Sun  Sentinel 
Investigates 
Speeding  Cops 


In  an  investigative 
report  published  in 
February,  tlw  South 
Florida  Sun  Sentuie/ 
eiqposed  a  habit  of  speed¬ 
ing  among  off-duty 
police  officers. 

Reporters  Sally  Kestin 
and  John  Maines  gath¬ 
ered  data  from  toll 
records  and  hit  Florida^ 
hi^iways  with  a  GPS 
device  to  determine  offi¬ 
cers’  speeds  based  on 
the  distance  and  time  it 
took  to  get  from  one  toll 
plaza  to  the  next.  The 
three-month  investiga¬ 
tion  uncovered  that 
almost  800  officers  from 
a  dozen  agencies  were 
guilty  of  driving  90  to 
130  m^  on  the  roadway. 

The  report  has  prompt- 
ed  internal  invest^atkms 
at  the  police  i^ncies 
named,  with  disciplinary 
action  lifcely  for  those 
officers  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  die  law  they 
are  sworn  to  enforce.  "If 
we  have  officers  who  are 
not  responding  to  am 
emergency  and  they’re 
driving  to  or  from  work 
ad  100  mph,  I  haivea 
problem  with  that,  amd 
so  does  the  chief,”  sand 
Plamtation  Police 
Detective  Robert  Rett^ 
“If  am  officer  is  found  in 
viariadkm,  they’ll  be  dis¬ 
ciplined.” 


Edgar  Degas’  painting  “The  Cotton  Exchange,”  ieft,  shows  a  reader  of  The  Daily  Picayune  in  1873.  At 
right,  in  2009,  residents  read  the  paper  at  Finn  McCooi’s  in  Mid-City. 


^  (ri)  fake  antivirus  software  that 

•  actually  damages  users’ computers 
F  T  CU  •  when  downloaded 
“According  to  a  recent  Google  study,  60  percent  of  malicious  sites 
that  embed  hot  keywords  try  to  distribute  scareware  to  the  computers 
of  visitors.”  -  Riva  Richmond,  fhe  Hew  York  Times 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Q 


^  If  you  had  to  focus  a  redesign  of  your  newspaper’s 
website  on  one  component,  what  would  it  be 
•  and  why? 


Trenton  Sperry,  22, 
senior,  Oklahoma 
State  University 
(Stillwater,  OWa.) 

Sperry  is  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Daily  O’Collegian, 
the  student  newspaper 
at  Oklahoma  State 
University.  He  is  study¬ 
ing  political  science 
with  an  emphasis  in 
legal  studies. 


4  As  with  any  venture  in  design,  a  newspaper’s 
•  Web  design  should  focus  on  simplicity.  With 
•  the  advent  of  Twitter,  today’s  audience 
demands  simple  and  straightforw'ard  content.  The 
more  bells  and  whistles  a  website  attempts  to  throw  at 
a  viewer,  the  less  time  that  viewer  is  likely  to  spend  on 
the  site. 

It  should  be  painless  for  audience  members  to  find 
exactly  the  section  or  story  they  want  to  read. 
Newspapers  themselves  no  longer  dictate  the  most 
interesting  stories  for  readers;  the  Internet  has  spoiled 
us  with  individualized  content.  By  the  time  a  reader 
•finishes  one  story,  the  site  should  be  able  to  guess 
what  content  he  or  she  will  likely  want  to  read  ne.xt 
and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  reach  it. 

An  important  aspect  of  simplicity  is  advertisement 
type  and  placement.  Videos,  pop-ups,  and  distracting 
ads  do  more  harm  than  good  for  visitors.  Just  as  in 
print,  ads  should  never  become  barriers  to  visitors’  abili¬ 
ty  to  consume  the  story.  If  visitors  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  the  site  battling  diversions,  eventually  they  will 
give  up  and  move  on  to  a  more  convenient  source. 

But  media  is  an  important  part  of  content  flow. 

Users  don’t  just  want  to  read  a  story;  they  want  to  see 
it,  watch  it,  and  hear  it.  Slideshows,  videos,  and  audio 
recordings  should  be  sprinkled  throughout  the  written 
story,  allowing  the  visitor  a  short  break  to  better  envi¬ 
sion  what  they’re  reading. 

Looking  forward,  however,  websites  may  very  well 
become  unnecessary.  In  the  college  market,  news  is 
almost  exclusively  gathered  and  consumed  via  tablet 
and  smartphone  applicatjons.  These  applications  allow 
an  audience  to  reach  out  and  touch  the  news  in  front 
of  them,  a  more  personal  experience  than  moving  an 
arrow  around  on  a  screen. 


Gregory  Bryant,  55, 
online  editor.  Cape 
Cod  Times 
(Hyannis,  Mass.) 
Bryant  has  been  with 
the  Cape  Cod  Times 
for  28  years,  starting 
out  as  a  town  and 
business  reporter.  He 
has  been  online  editor 
for  the  past  15  years 
and  a  central  figure  in 
several  redesigns. 


A  If  I  could  focus  on  one  particular  piece  of  the 
•  website  redesign  puzzle,  I  would  free  some 
•  of  our  commercial  content  from  the  frozen, 
windswept  steppes  of  the  website’s  right  column. 

An  unusual  sentiment  from  a  news  guy,  for  sure. 

But  let’s  face  it:  Online  users  are  long  inured  to  the 
right-column  wall  of  commerce.  Many  don’t  necessari¬ 
ly  see  it  because  they  know  it’s  there.  But  advertising  is 
good.  It’s  essential  to  the  survival  of  all  the  other  great 
stuff  we  do  online,  like  our  news.  And  to  relegate  it  to  a 
predictable  slice  of  our  websites  doesn’t  make  sense. 

Instead,  why  not  grab  some  of  those  ad  units  —  and 
those  homes  for  sale,  employment,  cars,  classifieds,  and 
daily  deals  modules  —  from  the  right-column  Siberia. 
Redistribute  them  by  integrating  them  into  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  Web  page  on  our  section  fronts. 

Let’s  mix  it  up  a  bit  without  tarnishing  our  journalis¬ 
tic  souls.  I  am  not  advocating  a  stealthy  ruse  to  disguise 
our  commercial  content  as  editorial  news.  But  look  at 
the  print  newspaper. 

Advertising  has  crept  into  formerly  sacrosanct  spots 
like  the  front  page  —  and  paid  advertising  “adheres”  are 
now  there  too. 

So,  redesign  and  spruce  up  the  clunkier  right-column 
commercial  modules  —  i.e.,  real  estate,  jobs,  and  such. 
Maybe  even  sprinkle  in  some  links  to  relevant  news 
content  such  as  a  house-sale  trends  story  in  the  real 
estate  module  or  a  job  trends  stoiy  in  the  jobs  module, 
and  move  some  of  them  out  of  that  right  column. 
Consider  doing  the  same  with  the  ubiquitous  top-of- 
the-column  ad  unit.  Do  some  trading:  Put  some  news 
content  into  the  right  column.  See  w^hat  works  and 
what  doesn’t.  Let’s  stop  treating  some  of  our  online 
commerce  like  some  kind  of  exile  on  Elba.  a 
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JAMES  NEISS/NIAGARA  (N.Y.)  GAZETTE 


Niagara  Falls  firefighters  pull  a  man  from  the  freezing  waters  of  Hyde  Park  Lake 
Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  with  his  faithful  dogs  looking  on.  The  man  fell  through  the 
ice  trying  to  rescue  one  of  the  dogs  and  later  died  at  Niagara  Falls  Memorial 
Medical  Center.  After  his  relatives  were  notified,  his  dogs  were  put  up  for  adoption.  The 
three  golden  retrievers  were  adopted  by  firefighter  Frank  Cacciatore,  who  was  involved  in 
the  rescue  effort. 


Photo  of  the  Month 

Icy  Struggle 
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TOP  10  U.S.  ONLINE  DISPLAY  AD  PUBLISHERS  BY 
NUMBER  OF  IMPRESSIONS  IN  MILLIONS 


In 


Facebook.com 

1,343,170 

■  Yahoo!  Sites 

528,993 

■  Microsoft  Sites 

215,650 

■  Google  Sites 

173,929 

■  AOL,  Inc. 

131,373 

Turner  Digital 

73,588 

■  Glam  Media 

54,810 

■  ESPN 

47,096 

■  Viacom  Digital 

38,532 

■  eBay 

34,464 

Source:  comScore  Ad  Metrix,  January-Decetnber  2011,  U.S. 


CONTENT  ON  MOBILE  DEVICES 


Magazines 

Business 

Newspapers 

Publications 

Source:  ABC  2011  Mobile  Survey,  November  2011 

I  FORECASTTED  NUMBER  OF  U.S.  TABLET  USERS,  2010-2014 


SOCIAL  MEDIA 
DIGITAL  CUSTOMERS 


18% 

of  U.S.  adults  online  post  links 
to  videos,  articles,  and  sites. 

62% 

of  U.S.  adults  online  use 
their  TV  and  Internet  at  the 
same  time. 

45% 

comment  on  others’  posts. 
Of  those  who  comment, 

36% 

are  more  likely  to  be 
ages  20-29, 

37% 

are  more  likely  to  be  a 
student,  and  21%  have 
a  household  income  of 
$100K+. 

Source:  Nielsen.com,  October  2011 


REASON  FOR  HAVING  NO 
MOBILE  CONTENT 
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I  One  CMS. ..All  Channels 


SSHS 


Contact  us  for  a  demo! 

inf  o@mediaspangroup .  com 

mediaspangroup.com/demo 


fV> 

MEDIASPAN 

mediaspangroup.com 


SkyQue”  gives  you  the  ability  to  manage 
your  website,  mobile,  tablets,  and  even  print, 
in  one,  easy-to-use,  browser-based  system. 


r^EWSOSAUR 

OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 


And  what  they  must  do  to  improve 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 

Nearly  two 

decades  after  the 
commercial 
debut  of  the 

Internet,  most  publishers 
still  are  applying  the 
anachronistic  newspaper 
model  to  their  digital 
business.  This  is  nuts. 


Four  Ways  Newspapers  Are 
Failing  at  Digital 


E-MAIL 

YOUR  ADS 


Ad  Supercharger 

AdSupercharger.con 

sales@>greenslioot(nedia.coni 

256-275-4333 


And  it  has  to  stop,  if  publishers 
have  any  hope  of  retaining  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  relevance,  readership, 
and  revenue  that  historically  made 
them  the  influential  and  commercial¬ 
ly  successful  enterprise  they  would 
like  to  remain  in  the  future. 

Although  readers  and  advertisers 
are  flocking  to  the  proliferating  digi¬ 
tal  media  as  fast  as  they  can,  the 
stubborn  fact  is  that  most  newspa¬ 
pers  derive  only  about  10  percent  of 
their  revenue  from  digital  products. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  relative  digi¬ 
tal  contribution  to  newspaper  rev¬ 
enue  has  grown  in  recent  years,  the 
gain  has  more  to  do  with  the  50  per¬ 
cent  plunge  in  aggregate  advertising 
sales  since  2005  than  a  truly  mean¬ 
ingful  increase  in  digital  revenues.  In 
other  words,  the  numerator  looks 
bigger  because  the  denominator 
shrank. 

If  publishers  want  to  get  serious 
about  adopting  real  digital  business 
models,  they  have  to  address  four 
enormous  problems: 

Weak  digital 
product  portfolios 

Instead  of  using  the  Web,  mobile. 


and  social  media  to  connect  with 
new^  readers  and  customers,  the  t>p- 
ical  new'spaper  dedicates  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  its  digital  efforts  to  faithfully 
porting  its  print  product  to  pixels. 

The  typical  new'spaper  website  is 
hea\y  on  words  and  light  on  inter¬ 
activity’.  Most  mobile  products  fail 
to  leverage  the  powder  of  this 
intensely  intimate  medium  to  deliv¬ 
er  personalized  and  localized  infor¬ 
mation  to  solve  immediate  individ¬ 
ual  problems.  The  “we  talk,  you  lis¬ 
ten”  Facebook  pages  maintained  by 
most  new'spapers  almost  univ’ersally 
fail  to  build  community,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  entire  point  of  social 
media. 

Aging,  undiversified 
audiences 

In  light  of  the  above,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  audiences  attracted 
to  newspaper-centric  digital  prod¬ 
ucts  look  remarkably  like  print  cus¬ 
tomers.  “The  average  print  reader  is 
a  female  nearing  60,  when  the  age  i 
of  the  average  population  is  43,”  % 

said  Greg  Harmon  of  Borrell  j 

Associates,  which  has  been  tracking  j 
Web  readership  at  newspapers  for  a  ' 
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“Unless  publishers  use  their  digital  media  to  attract  younger 
and  more  diversified  audiences  than  they  have  today,  the 
future  of  their  business  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  life 
span  of  their  aging  readers.” 


decade.  ‘The  user  of  a  newspaper  website  is  a  little  less 
female  than  the  print  subscriber  and  just  over  50  years 
old,  but  the  average  age  of  the  online  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  gets  one  year  older  every'  year.”  Unless  publishers 
use  their  digital  media  to  attract  younger  and  more 
diversified  audiences  than  they  have  today,  the  future  of 
their  business  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  life  span 
of  their  aging  readers. 


I Jmited  revenue  opportunities 

while  online  ad  spending  is  e.xpected  by 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  to  double  from  current  levels  to 
$62  billion  by  2014,  newspapers  today  have  no  ability  to 
compete  in  such  fast-growing  categories  as  search, 
mobile,  social,  \ideo,  and  targeted  banner  advertising. 
Because  they  have  not  invested  in  modernizing  their 
advertising  capability,  publishers  are  stuck  with  offering 
un-targetable  banners  and  online  upsells  from  their  tat¬ 
tered  print  classified  business.  Further,  researchers  say 
the  folks  who  formerly  bought  local  advertising  are 
spending  ever-greater  portions  of  their  budget  on  direct 
contact  with  consumers  via  w’ebsites,  search-engine  mar¬ 
keting,  daily  deals,  couponing,  contests,  social  media, 
and  e-  or  snail  mail.  Borrell  said  as  many  as  S3  out  of 
eveiy  $4  spent  on  local  digital  marketing  this  year  will 
go  to  non-advertising  venues.  Most  newspapers  hav  e  few 
products  to  capture  those  dollars. 

Grttulng  digital  sales  competition 

In  addition  to  traditional  broadcast  and  Yellow  Pages 
sales  pressure,  newspapers  today  must  compete  with  a 
growing  number  of  digital  reps  for  every  one  from 
Google  and  Groupon  to  local  webmasters  and  social 
media  agencies.  Estimating  that  there  now  is  one  digital 
rep  to  rival  every'  three  salespeople  fielded  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  Borrell  said  that  the  typical  small  business  gets 
more  than  20  pitches  a  month  from  an  advertising  or 
marketing  representative.  Although  research  shows 
many  businesses  continue  to  value  their  newspaper  reps, 
even  the  best  relationships  can’t  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
digital  and  marketing  products  that  merchants  increas¬ 
ingly  are  buying.  In  perhaps  the  single  biggest  challenge 
the  industry'  must  overcome,  newspaper  reps  can’t  possi¬ 
bly  sell  digital  products  they  don’t  understand,  can’t 
explain,  or  don’t  believe  in. 


Now  that  1  have  your  attention  ... 

Though  most  publishers  are  ftirther  behind  the  curv  e 
than  they  ought  to  be,  new  spapers  continue  to  possess 
povverftil  brands,  content-creation  capabilities,  sales 
relationships,  and  marketing  muscle. 


The  first  step  to  getting  serious  about  digital  publishing 
is  to  develop  a  strategic  commitment  to  building  relevant 
and  remunerative  products.  Because  most  profit-pinched 
newspapers  lack  the  time,  money,  and  in-house  talent  to 
develop  such  products,  it  makes  sense  for  the  industry  to 
pool  its  resources  to  create  a  Digital  Widget  Works  to 
build  products  to  compete  vv'ith  the  upstarts. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  contest  w'ill  only  get  more 
intense,  w'ith  Groupon,  Linkedin,  Facebook,  Twitter, 

Yelp,  and  a  host  of  w  annabes  feasting  on  fresh  capital 
faster  than  you  can  spell  IPO.  j 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaperman  who 
became  a  Silicon  Valley  CEO  and  today  is  a 
technolog}'  consultant  to  media  companies. 
He  blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(newsosaur.  blogspot.com ). 
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Here  s  to 
Longevity 


“Non  Sequitur”  artist 
Wiley  Miller  celebrates 
20  years  of  syndication 


To  mark  the  occasion.  I  decided  to  get 
in  touch  with  Miller  to  discuss  the  strip, 
his  background  as  a  political  cartoonist, 
and  where  things  are  headed  for  the 
funny  pages. 

Did  you  ever  think  “Non  Sequitur”  would 
make  it  past  20  years? 

The  question  was  not  so  much  if  I 
thought  would  it  go  20  years  or  more, 
but  could  it  go  that  long.  Syndication 
can  be  such  a  crapshoot.  where  so  many 
aspects  that  can  make  or  break  a  feature 
are  completely  out  of  your  control.  But 
one  aspect  we  do  have  some  control 
over  is  whether  or  not  a  feature  has  the 
depth  to  it  that  can  sustain  it  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  that  was  the  very 
foundation  of  “Non  Sequitur,”  to  create 
a  format  that  unlocks  the  boundaries  of 
creativity  in  order  to  avoid  burnout. 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 


Pick  up  the  comics  section  of  any  newspaper  and 
there’s  a  good  chance  you’ll  stumble  across  “Non 
Sequitur,”  the  award-winning  comic  strip  lovingly 
infused  with  wit  and  irony  by  the  talented  quill  of 
cartoonist  Wiley  Miller.  Miller’s  wry  look  at  the  absurdities 
of  modem  life  has  been  a  hit  for  newspapers,  leaving  millions 
of  fans  with  a  healthy  addiction  to  everything  from  a 
pessimistic  young  girl  to  a  commercial  fisherman  from 
Maine.  The  strip,  which  is  syndicated  by  Universal  Uclick 
and  appears  in  more  than  700  newspapers,  is  celebrating  its 
20th  year  in  syndication. 


I  don't  think  many  people  are  familiar  with 
your  first  comic  strip,  “Fenton,"  which  was 
syndicated  in  the  1980s. 
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“Fenton”  was  more  of  a  traditional  comic 
strip  with  a  central  cast  of  characters,  so 
“Non  Sequitur”  is  very  different  from 
“Fenton.”  “Non  Sequitur”  is  a  hybrid 
feature  that  combines  all  my  past  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  editorial  cartoonist,  magazine 
gag  cartoonist,  and  comic  strip  cartoonist 
into  one  big  hodgepodge.  The  whole 
point  of  it  is  that  you  never  know  what 
you’re  going  to  get  day-to-day  or  week- 
to-week.  1  like  to  keep  the  readers  on 
their  toes,  and  myself,  for  that  matter. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  any 
form  of  humor  is  predictability. 


Talk  a  bit  about  your  days  as  an 
editorial  cartoonist. 

1  was  the  staff  artist  for  the 
(Greensboro,  N.C.)  Nens  and  Record, 
which  was  back  when  they  were  two 
separate  papers.  The  Greensboro  Daily 
News  was  the  morning  paper,  and  the 
Greensboro  Record  was  the  afternoon 
paper.  They  let  me  do  editorial  cartoons 
“on  my  own  time”  for  them,  but  seeing 
as  how  1  was  the  entire  art  department 
for  two  newspapers,  there  wasn’t  much 
of  my  own  time  to  do  many  editorial 
cartoons.  That’s  what  took  me  to  the 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif  )  Press  Democrat  in 
1978,  where  1  was  their  staff  artist  and 
editorial  cartoonist.  My  work  was  then 
picked  up  for  syndication  by  Copley 
News  Service  in  1979. 

So  what  caused  the  jump  from  doing  in  the  beginning  that  was  true.  It  was 

editorial  cartoons  to  strips?  mostly  a  single-panel  gag  feature.  But 

The  recession  at  the  beginning  of  the  with  the  introduction  of  characters  and 

’90s.  1  was  working  at  the  San  stories,  the  strip  is  now  pretty  evenly 

Francisco  Examiner  at  the  time,  which  divided.  One  week  will  be  single-panel 

1  thought  was  a  secure  job,  when  news-  gags,  the  next  week  will  be  multi-panel, 
papers  started  making  drastic  cutbacks  dialogue-driven  material,  usually  involv- 
in  staff  and  a  lot  of  papers  were  disap-  ing  Danae  as  the  instigator.  And,  no, 

pearing.  The  same  thing  happened  a  I’ve  never  gotten  a  complaint  about  the 

decade  before  that,  when  I  was  laid  off  jnix.  The  readers  love  it,  so  the  editors 
from  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  should  be  happy  w  ith  what  makes  read- 

which  1  also  thought  was  a  secure  job.  ers  happy.  But  1  do  hear  from  readers 

That’s  when  1  created  my  first  comic  about  their  preferences,  and  it’s  quite 

strip,  “Fenton,”  while  continuing  to  do  evenly  divided  between  the  single-panel 

my  editorial  cartoons  in  syndication.  work  and  the  multi-panel,  character- 
So,  learning  from  experience,  I  decided  driven  work,  and  each  one  thinks  I 

not  to  wait  for  the  ax  to  fall  and  devel-  should  stop  doing  one  and  only  do  the 

oped  "Non  Sequitur”  as  an  exit  strategy,  other, 

as  I  could  see  that  staff  editorial  positions 

w  ere  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  What  s  your  impression  of  the  State  of  the 

past.  The  reason  for  that  is  an  entirely  industry  now,  and  what  are  your  thoughts 

different  issue.  about  the  future  of  comics? 

As  an  old  newspaper  guy.  I’m  quite  sad- 
It’s  obvious  that  your  interest  in  exposing  dened  about  whai  the  new  spaper  indus- 

the  truth  stuck  with  you  in  “Non  Sequitur.”  try  has  done  to  itself,  committing  a  long. 

Yes,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  there’s  a  slow  suicide.  Unfortunately,  comics  and 
good  deal  of  editorial  influence  in  new  spapers  have  a  symbiotic  relation- 

“Non  Sequitur.”  I’ve  always  believed  ship.  When  one  dies,  so  does  the  other, 

that  humor  in  general  is  a  means  of 

exposing  the  truth.  That’s  what  makes  What  s  next  for  “Non  Sequitur  ? 

humor  ring  true,  as  the  readers  recog-  If  I  told  you.  I’d  ruin  all  the  fiin!  The 

nizes  the  truth  and  themselves  in  the  whole  point  is  you  never  know  what’s 
satire.  That  doesn’t  mean  the  material  coming  ne.xt,  and  that  includes  me. 

needs  to  be  political,  just  observ  ing  Stream  of  consciousness  can  take  you  to 

real  life  and  reflecting  it  back  in  a  wonderfully  fiin  places,  but  you  have  to 

slightly  w  arped  mirror.  allow  yourself  to  drift  w  here  that  current 

takes  you.  S 

“Non  Sequitur”  is  somewhat  unique  in 
that  during  the  week,  it’s  mostly  gags, 

but  on  the  weekend  you  use  recurring  Rob  Tomoe  is  a  columnist  and  a  cartoonist 
characters  to  tell  stories.  Do  editors  ever  for  Editor  &  Publisher  and  can  be  reached 
complain  about  the  mix?  at  n)btomoe@gmail.com. 
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Editor^*  publisher®  b  getting  a  face-lltt,  and  we  want  to 


In  the  coming  months,  we  will  be  launching  a 
redesigned  look  for  the  print  edition  of  E&P.  It  will 
still  have  the  same  valuable  information  and 
authoritative  viewpoints  you’ve  come  to  expect, 
packaged  in  a  cleaner,  modernized  design. 


Since  the  keystone  of  any  good  redesign  is  the  cover, 
we  want  to  hear  from  you,  our  readers,  on  what  you 
want  to  see.  Above  are  three  formats  we’re  considering 
for  the  next  cover  template  of  E&P. 


know  what 


OTE  ENDS  04.30.12 
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Newspaper  Presses 
Worth  Talking  About 


Goss  Community  SSC 


The  Goss  Community  SSC  press  made  its  debut  in 
1962  and  has  since  sold  more  than  40,000  units. 
Comprehensive  coldset,  heatset,  and  UV  printing 
capabilities  enable  the  press  to  produce  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  printing  products.  Goss  was  the  first  web  off¬ 
set  manufacturer  to  incorporate  four-high  stacked 
printing  towers,  and  as  such,  the  Community  SSC 
press  has  a  modular  design  and  flexible  configura¬ 
tion  that  make  it  easy  to  operate  and  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  future  enhancements  and  expansions. 
The  Community  SSC  features  a  lever-style  ink 
fountain  and  running  register  control  with  slot  lock¬ 
up  plate  cylinders  with  a  choice  of  foiders  to  suit  a 
wide  variety  of  applications. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  SPEED:  35,000 
copies  per  hour 
MAXIMUM  WEB  WIDTH:  35  inches 
CUT-OFF  LENGTH:  21 -22.75  inches 
CYLINDER  FORMAT:  2  X  1 


manroland 
COLORMAN  e:line 


The  newest  COLORMAN  model  from  man¬ 
roland,  the  e:line,  was  unveiled  at  the  IFRA 
Expo  2011  in  Vienna. 

The  COLORMAN  offers  individual  web 
widths,  web  width  variability,  and  extensive 
web  lead  variants.  It  offers  double-  and  triple-  ‘ 
width  folder  superstructures  to  three  former 
levels  and  modular  turner  bar  units.  The  large- 
scale  pin-type  jaw  folder  system  in  the  cylinder 
ratio  of  2:5:5  is  designed  for  a  high  number  of 
pages  —  up  to  112  broadsheet  pages  or  224 
tabloid  pages.  Folder  equipment  such  as  quar¬ 
ter  told,  gluing,  and  stitching  provides  the 
technical  basis  for  a  large  value-added  depth 
in  inline  production.  Other  jaw  folders  in  cylin¬ 
der  ratios  of  2:3:3  and  4:7:7  are  available  as 
alternatives. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  SPEED: 
86,000-90,000  copies  per  hour 
BROADSHEET  PAGES  PER  WEB:  8, 16,  or  24 
MAXIMUM  WEB  WIDTH:  64-72  inches 
CUT-OFF  LENGTH:  19.2-23.8  inches 
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WIFAG  evolution  371 


All  WIFAG  presses  are  automated  and  com¬ 
patible  with  future  upgrades,  and  the  WIFAG 
evolution  371  is  no  exception.  The  press  is 
equipped  with  four  plates  across,  two  plates 
around,  and  blanket-to-blanket  configuration. 

The  printing  tower  is  comprised  of  two  H- 
units,  each  of  which  is  a  functionally  independ¬ 
ent  unit  with  two  transportable  bridges. 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  was  designed 
with  ink  quality  in  mind.  A  fully  developed  ink 
unit  with  overshot  ink  knife  improves  mainte¬ 
nance  needs,  and  mechanical-nip  controlled 
sockets  for  the  ink  rollers  create  sharp, 
smooth  ink  delivery.  In  addition,  the  press 
automatically  monitors  the  printed  image  with 
optical  sensors,  including  the  image-based 
control  of  ink  density. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  SPEED:  97,000 
copies  per  hour 

MAXIMUM  WEB  SPEED:  2,600  feet  per  minute 
MAXIMUM  WEB  WIDTH:  68.1  inches 
CYLINDER  CIRCUMFERENCE:  37-45  inches 


Koenig  &  Bauer  (KBA)  Commander  CL 

The  newest  KBA  newspaper  press  is  the  Commander  CL,  a  four-high  tower 
press  that  premiered  at  the  IFRA  Expo  2011  in  Vienna. 

KBA  RollerTronic  automated  roller  bearings,  which  enable  the  optimum 
throw-on  pressure  to  be  set  at  the  console,  are  a  standard  feature  and  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  the  need  for  time-consuming  maintenance  work  at  the 
printing  couples.  The  press  contains  inking  units  with  three  form  rollers  for 
high-quality  printing  and  minimal  start-up  waste.  This  cuts  both  paper  con¬ 
sumption  and  carbon  emissions  while  reducing  the  level  of  oil  in  the  printing 
units  by  more  than  50  percent,  enhancing  the  Commander  CL’s  green  cre¬ 
dentials.  The  press  offers  an  array  of  optional  features,  including  quick  pre¬ 


setting  via  KBA  PressNet,  and  single  button  start-up  and  run-down  via  KBA 
EasyStart  and  KBA  EasyStop. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  SPEED: 
75,000, 80,000,  or  85,000  copies 
per  hour 

CUT-OF  LENGTH:  17.7-24.8  inches 

MAXIMUM  WEB  WIDTH: 

68.1  inches 

WEBBING-UP  SYSTEM:  chain 
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The  picture  told  the 
whole  story 

BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 

Kristyna  Wentz- 
Graff,  her 
Milwaukee 
Journal  Sen  tin  el 
press  credentials  dangling 
from  her  neck,  snapped  a 
series  of  shots  of  about  50 
Occupy  protesters  march¬ 
ing  near  campus  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 

Wentz-Graff,  a  petite,  4-fcx)t  11-inch, 
100-pound,  41-year-old  woman,  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  sudden  line  of 
police  rushing  past  her.  She  was  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  other  raucous  protests  in 
Wisconsin  and  thought  she  knew  how 
to  shoot  photos  without  becoming 
part  of  the  stoiy. 

“I  stayed  far  back,”  said  Wentz- 
GraflF,  a  three-time  winner  of  the 
state’s  Photographer  of  the  Year 
Award.  “I  never  want  to  get  in  the 
way  of  an  officer  doing  his  job.  But 
the  next  thing  I  knew,  my  hands 
were  in  handcuffs  behind  my  back. 

“I  kept  saying,  ‘I’m  a  journalist,  I 
am  a  journalist.’  I  didn’t  understand 
why  he  was  grabbing  me.  He  wasn’t 
saying  anything  to  me.” 

She  begged  the  officer  to  be  careful 
that  he  didn’t  somehow'  hit  the  delete 
button  of  her  digital  camera  and 
erase  her  photos  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  She  was  a  journalist  on  assign¬ 
ment.  Not  a  political  activist. 

“I  was  frustrated,”  she  recently  told 


[¥thics  corner 

Innocent 
Until 
Proven 
Guilty? 


me  in  an  hour-long  telephone  inter¬ 
view.  “I  didn’t  know  what  happened. 
I  still  don’t  know.  It  definitely  makes 
me  wonder  what  happens  in  an 
arrest  situation  when  the  media  is 
not  there.” 

Other  reporters  at  the  scene  told 
the  officer  that  Wentz-Graff  was  one 
of  them,  and  so  did  the  marchers. 
But  it  didn’t  do  any  good.  Since  the 
Occupy  protests  began  last  year, 
journalists  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Nashville,  Atlanta,  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  Los  Angeles  have  been  arrested. 

Milwaukee  police  sergeant  Mark 
D.  Wagner  Jr.,  who  arrested  Wentz- 
Graff,  still  insists  five  months  after 
the  Nov.  2  incident  that  he  thought 
she  was  one  of  the  camera-toting 
protesters.  Milwaukee  police  chief 
Edward  Flynn  has  said  he  supports 
his  officer. 

Police  stuck  to  their  story  even 
after  Milwaukee  Mayor  Tom  Barrett 
said  that  videos  taken  of  Wentz- 
Graff  s  arrest  showed  her  with  press 
credentials,  doing  what  American 
photojournalists  are  charged  by  the 
constitution  to  do:  focument  scenes 


the  public  needs  to  see. 

“It  was  clear  to  me  that  she  was  a 
photojournalist,”  the  mayor  told 
reporters.  “I  support  her  First 
Amendment  right  to  be  there.” 

Wentz-Graff  was  put  in  the  back 
seat  of  a  police  car,  her  camera  still 
strapped  to  her  shoulder,  with  one  of 
the  university  students  who  had  been 
arrested.  Her  new  captor  didn’t  take 
her  camera  away  from  her.  He  let  it 
hang  around  her  neck,  next  to  her 
newspaper  photo  ID. 

She  kept  telling  the  squad  car  driv¬ 
er  that  that  she  worked  for  the 
Journal  Sentinel,  but  he  didn’t  listen. 
He  was  just  doing  his  job.  He  barely 
smiled  when  they  rode  past  the 
Journal  Sentinel  building  and 
Wentz-Graff  asked  him  if  they  could 
stop  so  she  could  tell  her  editor  what 
had  happened  to  her. 

But  Wentz-Graff,  a  former  gymnast, 
was  able  to  tell  him  anyway.  With  her 
hands  cuffed  behind  her  back,  she  still 
managed  to  send  a  text  to  her  editor: 
“Three  an  ested,  including  me.  Call 
Jennifer  (Peterson,  the  Journal 
SentineFs  attorney).” 


Kristyna  Wentz-Graff 

Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  photojournalist 
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“I  kept  saying,  I’m  a  journalist,  I  am  a 
journalist.’  I  didn’t  understand  why  he  was 
grabbing  me.  He  wasn’t  saying  anything  to  me.” 


It  would  be  embarrassing  to  be 
scooped  while  sbe  was  in  custody. 
The  officer  tried  to  calm  his  passen¬ 
gers  by  explaining  that  their  arrests 
wouldn’t  amount  to  anything  more 
than  a  parking  ticket.  If  that  were 
the  case,  why  was  she  still  in  hand¬ 
cuffs,  Wentz-Graff  asked.  Why  were 
they  being  kept  in  the  back  of  a 
squad  car? 

Because  they  had  to  be  put  into 
the  system,  the  officer  explained. 
Wentz-Graff  has  been  a  photojour¬ 
nalist  for  12  years,  and  nothing  like 
this  had  ever  happened  to  her 
before.  Not  at  the  Post  Crescent  in 
Appleton,  Wis.,  or  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  in  Michigan,  or  when  she  free¬ 
lanced  at  The  Orange  County 
Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  or  in 
her  six  years  at  the  Journal  Sentinel 
“I  am  so  straight,”  she  remembered 
thinking,  “I’ve  never  even  gotten  a 
speeding  ticket.” 

But  that  was  before  the  Occupy 
demonstrations  began  spreading 
across  the  country  last  year.  Before 
cellphone  photos  and  video  cameras 
became  the  weapons  of  choice  for 
protesters.  Those  images,  especially 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  Occupy 
Wall  Street  protests  were  born, 
caught  police  angrily  putting  down 
demonstrators. 

Wentz-Graff  knew  what  being  in 
the  system  meant.  She  was  being 
treated  like  a  criminal.  It  was  hardly 
like  getting  a  parking  ticket.  She  was 
taken  into  the  station,  where  her 
captors  searched  for  a  matron  to  pat 
her  down  for  weapons. 

The  matron  did  a  thorough  job, 
while  another  officer  held  her  most 
potent  weapon:  her  camera.  But  he 
didn’t  tinker  with  it,  and  the  pictures 
she  took  at  the  rally  were  published 
in  the  Journal  Sentinel 

Suddenly  Wentz-Graff  realized  she 
could  spend  time  in  jail.  She  was  fin¬ 
gerprinted.  They  took  a  mug  shot. 
Later,  one  of  the  paper’s  police 
sources  sent  her  a  copy  of  her  mug.  “I 
looked  like  a  deer  in  the  headlights,” 
she  told  me. 

She  wasn’t  surprised  by  the  ges¬ 
ture.  “I  always  had  good  encounters 
with  the  police  before,”  she  said,  even 
though  her  paper  had  a  prickly  histo¬ 
ry  with  them.  And  just  two  months 
before,  Milwaukee  police  had  arrest¬ 
ed  television  reporter  Clint  Fillinger 
of  WTTI-TV  while  he  was  shooting 


{  photos  of  a  fire. 

After  she  was  processed,  Wentz- 
Graff  was  taken  to  a  general  holding 
pen,  where  she  used  the  open  toilet, 

I  shielded  by  another  detainee  from 
the  eyes  of  the  police  outside.  Soon 
afterward,  two  hours  after  her  ordeal 
began,  she  was  released  and  given  a 
summons  to  report  six  weeks  later  to 
the  city  attorney’s  office  to  resolve 
the  complaint  against  her.  However, 
there  was  nothing  on  that  summons 
I  indicating  what  charges  were  filed 
i  against  her. 

i  But  by  the  time  she  was  scheduled 
!  to  appear  before  the  city  attorney, 

I  local  media  and  many  national  news 
i  organizations  had  taken  up  her 
I  cause.  The  police  backed  dovm  and 
I  the  charges,  whatever  they  might  be, 

I  were  withdrawn.  Since  that  experi¬ 
ence,  she  has  had  time  to  think  of 
what  it  all  means. 

“I  realized  that  when  I  was  thrown 
in  jail,  I  was  not  able  to  do  the 
reporting,  to  still  be  the  eyes  of  the 
!  people.  That’s  what  we  are  supposed 
!  to  be,”  Wentz-Graff  said.  “We  have  a 
serious  obligation.  People  trust  the 
police  to  use  good  judgment  and  do 
their  job. 

i  “I  was  doing  my  job  when  they 
arrested  me.  I  wasn’t  trying  to  show 
that  the  police  were  doing  anything 
:  wrong.  Or  that  the  protesters  were. 

!  My  basic  job  was  to  honestly  and 
'  accurately  depict  what  was  going  on 
!  out  there.” 

She  also  shares  a  concern  that 
many  street  protesters  wonder 
about:  whether  she  will  always  have 
an  arrest  record.  Even  though  she 
never  was  formally  charged  with 
anything. 

I  With  that  in  mind,  the  Journal 
Sentinel’s  legal  department  periodi¬ 
cally  called  the  city  attorney’s  office 
in  early  March  to  see  whether 
Wentz-Graff s  arrest  was  still  logged 
!  in  the  computer  system.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  answer. 

:  Wentz-Graff  appreciates  the  sup- 

j  port  she  received  from  Marty  Kaiser, 
the  Journal  Sentinel  editor,  who 
i  stood  up  for  her  the  way  editors  are 


supposed  to.  The  newsroom  gave  her 
a  standing  ovation  when  she  came 
back  to  the  office. 

i  The  reception  she  receives  outside 
j  the  newsroom  is  mixed. 

“Every  single  day  I  get  some  person 
who  recognizes  me.  One  asked  me  if 
I  was  the  one  who  was  arrested. 
Another  person  said  I  should  have 
been.  Some  people  wondered  how  I 
could  text  my  office  with  my  hands 
in  handcuffs  behind  my  back,  not 
knowing  I  was  a  gymnast,”  she  said. 
“I’m  concerned  that  people  don’t 
know  that  arresting  journalists  is  a 
scary  thing.  I  think  it  is  a  scary  thing. 
It  speaks  to  the  fact  that  people  don’t 
know  what  we  do  or  why  we  do  it.” 

Her  husband,  Scott,  a  veterinarian 
j  who  spends  much  of  his  time  operat- 
j  ing  on  sick  animals,  knows  how 
i  important  her  job  is.  And  when  the 
paper  texted  him  about  her  situation, 
he  didn’t  scold  her  for  not  picking  up 
;  Owen,  their  then  l6-month-old  baby, 

;  from  daycare. 

i  “He  texted  me  sajing  he  was  proud 
;  of  me,”  she  said.  Her  parents,  natives 
j  of  Prosser,  Wash.  —  a  tovra  she  says 
j  is  in  the  middle  of  nothing,  sur- 
!  rounded  by  nothing  —  were  too. 
j  Two  of  her  closest  friends  —  a  cou- 
'  pie  who  are  both  on  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  police  force  —  laughed  when 
,  she  told  them  about  the  incident,  but 
I  she  knew  they  were  just  being  sup- 
i  portive. 

Police  officers,  like  journalists,  are 
judged  every  day  by  the  extreme 
behavior  of  their  colleagues.  The 
i  great  majority  of  them,  who  do  their 
\  jobs  the  right  way,  don’t  always  get 
i  the  kind  of  headlines  they  should.  @ 


a  Allan  Wolper  is  a  journal¬ 
ism  professor  at  Rutgers- 
Newark  University.  He  is 
also  the  host  and  produc¬ 
er  of  Conversations  with 
Allan  Wolper,  a  broad¬ 
cast/podcast  on  WBGO.FM  and 
WBGO.org/Wolper,  a  National  Public 
Radio  affiliate  in  the  greater  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 
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PrintCity  Preps  for 
drupa  2012  ^ 


Next  month’s  quadrennial 
printfest  to  feature  latest 
production  technologies 


0 


connection  of  competence 


At  a  pre-drupa  media  event 

hosted  by  PrintCity  Alliance, 
member  companies  hosted 
news  briefings  and  discussions  about 
what  they  wll  show  next  month  in 
Diisseldorf  and  the  larger  issues  they 
see  facing  the  printing  industry'.  Held 
in  mid-February  at  Schloss 
Hohenkammer  near  Munich,  the 
event  brought  nine  member  compa¬ 
nies  and  journalists  from  around  the 
world  together  in  the  same  room. 
New  products,  sustainability,  and 
future  trends  were  a  few  of  the  key 
issues  raised  by  top  print  industry 
professionals. 

While  struggling  in  the  U.S.,  glob¬ 
ally,  newspapers  in  print  reach  2.3 
billion  people  every'  day,  according  to 
I  FRA.  That  number  is  some  20  per¬ 


cent  more  than  the  Internet’s  expo¬ 
sure  rate  of  1.9  billion  people  per 
day.  The  world’s  population,  now  at 
around  7  billion,  is  expected  to  reach 
9  billion  by  the  year  2050.  And  while 
such  explosive  growth  could  be  a 
boon  to  print,  the  medium’s  future 
depends  on  all  of  us  in  the  industry 
“thinking  and  working  harder,”  said 
Helmut  “John”  Dangelmaier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  14-year-old  PrintCity 
Alliance.  More  than  350,000  of 
those  people  are  expected  next 
month  (May  3-l6)  at  the  quadrennial 
drupa  printing  trade  fair,  where 
roughly  1.7  million  square  feet  of 
exhibit  space  and  vendors  from  56 
countries  will  await  them. 

PrintCity  editor  Nigel  Wells  said 
that  purveyors  of  the  print  medium 


tout  numerous  features  and  benefits, 
including  research  from  Stanford 
University  that  shows  how  ink  print¬ 
ed  on  paper  can  enhance  concentra¬ 
tion  levels.  Reading  a  newspaper 
with  your  morning  coffee  can  relieve 
stress,  too,  according  to  the  Stanford 
research,  while  multitasking  is  over¬ 
rated  and  even  counterproductive. 

As  part  of  a  sustainable  “green”  print 
discussion,  Thomas  Ehmrooth,  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  communi¬ 
cations  at  Finnish  papermaker  UPM- 
Kymmene,  said,  “The  forests  in  Europe 
are  growing  by  1.5  million  football 
fields  per  year.”  Ehmrooth  added  that 
UPM,  the  world’s  largest  user  of  recov¬ 
ered  paper,  is  constmcting  the  first- 
ever  biorefinery  to  produce  wood- 
based  biodiesel  fuel.  The  firm’s  new 
“responsibility  hub”  website  launched 
in  March  at  upmhub.com. 
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lean  &  green 

International 
environmental 
conference  at 
drupa 

On  May  10.  the  Lean  &  Green 
Environmental  Conference  will 
focus  on  the  duality  of  mutual  eco¬ 
nomic  and  environmental  benefits 
as  an  industry  strategy.  The  confer¬ 
ence  is  jointly  hosted  by  PrintCity 
Alliance  and  the  World  Print  & 
Communication  Forum  (WPCF). 
Speakers  from  both  within  and 
external  to  the  printing  and  paper 
industry  will  provide  attendees  with 
information  and  incentives  to  take  a 
holistic  business  approach.  The  con¬ 
ference  program  will  take  place  in 
three  sessions:  Environmental 
Footprint.  Sustainability  Challenge, 
and  Labels  &  Certifications. 

“Our  research  and  experience 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  from  a  lean-and-green 
approach  that  provides  strong  ben¬ 
efits  across  the  industry  value 
chain.”  said  PrintCity  president 
Dangelmaier.  “The  holistic  manage¬ 
ment  of  economic  and  environmen¬ 
tal  issues  is  a  key  to  sustainability 
and  also  impacts  the  use  of  print  as 


a  medium.” 


Nigel 

Wells 


When  it  comes  to  so-called  green 
printing  (see  sidebar),  “perception  is 
not  reality,”  Don  Carli,  senior 
research  fellow  at  the  Institute  for 
Sustainable  Communication  (ISC)  in 
New  York,  told 

MyPrintResource.com  recently.  After 
all,  the  print  and  paper  industries  are 
not  what  tree-hugging  conservation¬ 
ists  would  have  the  world  believe 
(think  dark,  dirty  visions  of  desecrat¬ 
ed  virgin  forests  and  overfilling  land¬ 
fills).  But  Carli,  who  has  tracked 
print-related  green  advancements  for 
more  than  a  decade,  acknowledged 
that  explanations  of  how  paper  is  a 
crop  that  is  farmed  and  highly  sus¬ 
tainable  falls  largely  on  deaf  ears.  A 
highly  animated  PrintCity  discussion 
on  the  topic  concluded  that  argu¬ 
ments  against  anti-environmental 
accusations  sound  too  defensive,  even 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  listen. 

PrintCity  preview 

The  event’s  main  attraction  was  the 
preview  of  what  member  firms  will 
show  at  drupa  next  month  in 
Diisseldorf.  manroland  Web 
Systems,  whose  theme  is  One-Touch 
Automation,  will  bring  its  flagship, 
mega  96-page  Lithoman  heatset  web 
press.  With  speeds  approaching 
50,000  cylinder  rph,  the  112-inch- 
wide  press  can  print  up  to  4.32  mil¬ 
lion  A4  pages  per  hour  (see  E&P 
February  2012  and  October  2011). 
Peter  Kuisle,  executive  vice  president 
of  sales  and  marketing,  said  that  in 
the  first  two  trying  months  of  2012, 
manroland  did  not  lose  a  single  cus¬ 


tomer  as  the  firm  emerged  from 
bankruptcy  protection. 

“We  want  to  open  new,  economical 
leeway  to  the  creativity  of  newspaper 
producers  today  and  tomorrow, 
Kuisle  said,  pointing  to  the  pressup- 
date  program  that  focuses  on  extend 
ing  machine  life  and  adding  value  by 
replacing,  refurbishing,  or  upgrading 
existing  equipment.  The  program 
ties  in  with  one  of  PrintCity’s  exhibit 
areas,  called  Tune  Up  Your  Press. 
“Upgrades  such  as  mini-plow  and 
UV  dryer  provide  the  technical  pre¬ 
conditions,”  he  said.  “A  retrofittable 
QuickStart  system  enhances  produc¬ 
tivity  and  reduces  waste  rates.  Sure 
to  become  the  highlight  for  newspa 
per  printers,  though,  is  the  new 
Colorman  edine  with  its  ground 
breaking  construction  objectives: 
effective,  efficient,  easy  to  operate, 
energy-saving,  and  excellent  quality. 
The  new  modular,  blanket-to-blan 
ket  Colorman  newspaper  press  also 
can  be  seen  at  drupa.  (See  E&P 
December  2011.) 

When  it  comes  to  problems  on 
press,  only  about  35  percent  are 
related  to  paper,  said  Mika 
Valkonen,  managing  director  of 
Procemex  Print,  which  offers  web¬ 
monitoring  products  for  rotogravure 
and  web-offset  presses.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  press  problems  can  be 
blamed  directly  on  the  press  itself. 
“High-speed  presses  combined  with 
wide  webs  leave  little  to  no  evidence 
of  paper  breaks,”  Valkonen  said.  This 
is  why  Procemex’s  visual-disturbance 
monitoring  technologj'  works  with 
video  cameras  that  are  placed  strate- 
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gically  at  four  sections:  1)  after 
unwind  for  paper  and  splice 
quality  inspections;  2)  between 
printing  units  and  the  dryer  to 
view'  automatic  wash  events  and 
other  potential  problems;  3)  in 
the  superstructure  to  view  how' 
ribbons  are  cut;  and  4)  in  the 
folders  to  spot  bottlenecks.  With 
more  than  130  presses  covered 
in  Germany,  Procemex  reports 
new  orders  for  four  96-page 
presses  from  Goss  and  man- 
roland,  three  more  from  print¬ 
ers  in  Germany,  and  one  in 
Spain.  Return  on  investment 
(ROI)  can  be  realized  w'ithin  six 
to  12  months,  Valkonen  said. 

manroland  digital  print  partner 
Oce  (Canon)  is  introducing  a 
new,  full-color  inlget  model  at 
drupa:  the  JetStream  1900.  The 
combination  of  offset-based 
paper  transport  and  Oce  DigiDot 


inkjet  technology  make  it  ideally 
suited  for  transaction,  direct  mail, 
books,  and  newspaper  applica¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  JetStream  1900  can 
print  1,714  fiill-color  A4  (1,818 
letter)  images  per  minute  at 
speeds  of  417 1pm.  Oce  invites 
customers  and  prospects  travel¬ 
ing  to  Diisseldorf  next  month  to 
visit  its  new  4,000-square-meter 
Customer  Experience  Center  in 
Poing,  Germany,  which  is  a  one- 
hour  flight  from  Munich,  man- 
roland’s  Kuisle  said  Oce  will  have 
a  special  event  at  drupa  showcas¬ 
ing  the  two  firms’  integration. 

PrintCity’s  web-centric  publi¬ 
cations  are  available  at  printci- 
ty.de/shop.  u 

drupa  2012 
May  3-16 

Dusseldorf,  Germany 
drupa.com 


NAA  mediaXchange  2012  media^(cha^e 

In  early  April  (2-5),  some  70  exhibitors  and  sponsors  will  demonstrate  products 
and  solutions  at  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  mediaXchange  201 2.  The 
industry’s  annual  conference  and  exhibition  provide  valuable  ideas  and  insights  to 
help  newspaper  professionals  grow  audience  and  revenue  for  print  and  digital  prod¬ 
ucts.  Sessions  will  highlight  leading-edge  thinking  about  media  strategies,  success¬ 
es  in  product  and  revenue  development,  new  ideas  and  innovation  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  industry,  and  tactics  and  techniques  to  execute  on  print  and  digital  strate¬ 
gies.  General  session  speakers  include: 


Bob  Carrigan.  chief  executive  officer  of  IDG 
Communications,  the  world’s  leading  tech¬ 
nology  media,  events,  and  research  firm 


David  Perpich.  vice  president  of  product 
management.  The  New  ytjrft  Times 

Betsy  Morgan  former  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  The  Huffington  Post  and  current  presi¬ 
dent  of  Glenn  Beck's  news  site,  The  Blaze 
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Rob  King,  senior  vice  president  of  editorial, 
digital,  and  print  media.  ESPN 

Vijay  Ravindran.  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  digital  officer,  The  Washington  Post  Co. 


David  Westin.  former  head  of  ABC  News 
and  current  chief  executive  officer  of 
Newsright 


Production  continued  on  page  62 
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New  Single-Width  Platform 


With  the  market  for  single-width  presses  main¬ 
taining  pace  and  evolving,  particularly  in  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa,  Goss  Inti,  has 
expanded  its  highly  successful  Community/Magnum 
press  range  with  an  entirely  new  platform  that  delivers 
higher  speeds  and  lower  cost-per-page  printing.  The 
new  Magnum  HPS  has  a  two-page-across,  single- 
around  format  and  is  available  at  speeds  up  to  70,000 
copies  per  hour.  The  first  two  presses  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Asia,  and  a  printing  tower  will  be  featured  at 
the  Goss  stand  next  month  at  drupa. 

“The  new  Magnum  HPS  model  builds  on  the  features 
of  the  existing  Community/Magnum,  the  best-selling 
Goss  newspaper  press  series  ever,  as  well  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  world  market  leader  in  the  single-width  newspa¬ 
per  press  sector,”  said  Jacques  Navarre,  Goss  senior 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing, 

“Our  development  objective  for  the  new  HPS  version 
was  to  harness  the  experience  gained  from  over 
40,000  installed  units  to  make  a  positive  impact  on  the 
bottom-line  performance  for  printers  looking  for  single¬ 
width  versatility  in  combination  with  higher  speeds.  We 
are  always  striving  to  provide  higher  value  from  our 
products,”  Navarre  said.  “Often  the  improvements  are 
incremental,  but  this  new  Magnum  platform  has  the 
potential  to  make  a  fundamental  difference  in  how  our 
customers  approach  their  newspaper  and  semi-com¬ 
mercial  operations.” 

Modifications  of  the  standard  Magnum  platform 
include  such  improvements  as  an  ergonomically 
designed  H-frame  configuration  to  dramatically 
improve  plating  access  and,  hence,  job  changeover. 
Also  to  be  featured  at  drupa  is  the  latest  design  of 
printing  cylinders  with  triple  race  bearings,  through 
bearers,  and  narrow  gap,  reel-rod  lock-ups.  Other  per¬ 
formance  enhancers  include  optimum  web  tension 
control  with  synchronized  shaftless  drives  for  infeed 
and  outfeed,  and  centralized  control  of  all  essential 
press  operations  such  as  adjustment  to  ink  keys,  spray 
bars,  and  registration. 

“Automation  is  the  key  to  press  utilization,  which  in 
turn  optimizes  a  printer’s  capital  outlay,”  Navarre  said. 
“For  that  reason,  in  parallel  to  the  engineering 
improvements,  we  have  included  a  new  version  of 
Goss  press  controls  for  the  Magnum  HPS  press,  which 
reduces  job  setup  and  recall,  as  well  as  giving  quality 
control  down  to  page  level.” 

The  new  Magnum  HPS  press  will  initially  be  avail¬ 
able  with  546mm,  560mm,  and  578mm  cutoffs  and 
two  jaw  folder  options  —  J1  ;3:3  suitable  for  produc¬ 
tion  speeds  up  to  50,000  copies  per  hour,  and  J2;3;3 
for  the  highest  speed  production.  Both  folders  have  the 
usual  array  of  advanced  features  and  quarter  folder  or 
double  parallel  options. 


25 

UNDER 

35 

THE  NEXT 
GENERATION  OF 
PUBLISHING 
LEADERS 


BY  KRIStlNA  ACKERMANX  AND  NU  YANG 

s  the  pace  of  progress 
continues  to  march 
steadily  on,  newspapers 
across  the  country  have 
realized  the  immense 
value  of  the  younger  generation. 
Unafraid  of  change,  at  ease  with 
digital  multitasking,  and  able  to 
learn  new  job  skills  overnight,  these 
enterprising  professionals  are  on 
a  mission  to  secure  the  future  of 
our  industry. 

This  year’s  honorees  in  our  25  Under  35  feature 
were  selected  as  much  for  their  resumes  as  for  their 
extracurriculars.  While  multimedia  skills  are  now  a 
requirement  in  the  newsroom,  these  young  leaders 
stand  out  as  role  models,  leaders,  volunteers,  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  and  passionate  human  beings.  Their 
contributions  to  their  companies  and  communities 
have  won  awards,  sparked  policy  change,  increased 
revenue  and  pageviews,  and  reinforced  the  role  of 
the  newspaper  as  a  watchdog  and  community 
ambassador. 

The  futiure  remains  bright  for  the  newspaper 
business,  and  these  25  rising  stars  are  here  to 
prove  it. 
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Jimena 
Catarivas 
Corbett,  34 

General  manager.  La  Raza  (Chicago) 

Education:  Minnesota  State 
University,  mass  communications  and 
international  business:  Loyola  University 
Chicago,  masters  in  higher  education 

Catarivas  Corbett  is  the  first  woman 
to  hold  the  position  of  general 
manager  since  La  Raza  opened 
its  doors  41  years  ago.  A  native  of 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Catarivas  Corbett 
directs  all  day-to-day  operations  and 
manages  the  paper’s  multimillion-dollar 
budget.  Under  her  guidance.  La  Raza's 
readership  increased  by  21  percent  from 
2008  to  2011  —  without  increasing 
distribution. 

The  Spanish-language  weekly  holds  a 
strong  connection  with  Chicago’s 
Hispanic  population,  and  Catarivas 
Corbett  embodies  this  connection.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Latino  advisory 
committees  for  the  Ravinia  Festival  and 
the  Gift  of  Hope  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Network.  She  also  volunteers  her 
time  at  Youth  for  Understanding,  a  non¬ 
profit  international  educational  organi¬ 
zation  with  programs  in  64  countries. 


.  s«, 

pochar 

laraza.^ 


Newspapers  are  not  only  about  journalism. 
Newspaper  professionals  across  all  divisions 
need  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  bu^ne^  from  the 
marketing,  production, 
circulation,  HR,  and  financial 
perspective  in  order  to 
be  successful. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

C  Corbett:  Newspapers  need  to  evolve  with  readers, 
and  for  this  reason  young  professionals  need  to  be  able 
to  adapt  to  new  demands.  In  many  instances  we  are  the 
ones  in  the  organization  that  need  to  drive  change.  In 
addition,  young  professionals  need  to  learn  how  to  be 
newspaper  entrepreneurs  and  understand  all  the  aspects 
of  the  business.  Newspapers  are  not  only  about  journal¬ 
ism.  Newspaper  professionals  across  all  divisions  need  to 
be  able  to  understand  the  business  from  the  marketing, 
production,  circulation,  HR,  and  financial  perspective  in 
order  to  be  successful. 


What  is  one  thing  that  Spanish-language 
newspapers  do  better  than  English  newspapers? 

C.  Corbett:  We  produce  content  with  a  unique  per¬ 
spective  that  can’t  be  found  elsewhere  and  resonates 
with  our  community.  Our  content  is  distinctive.  In  our 
most  recent  edition,  the  cover  story  was  about  the  emo¬ 
tional  problems  suffered  by  many  young,  undocumented 
Latinos.  But  we  didn’t  just  write  the  story.  We  also  pro¬ 
vided  resources  for  people  to  turn  to  if  they  suffer  or 
know  someone  that  suffers  from  that  problem.  Our 
entertainment  lead  was  about  the  group  Los  Intocables, 
and  our  sports  section  highlighted  the  retirement  of 
boxer  David  “El  Cachorro”  Diaz.  You  just  can’t  find  those 
stories  anywhere  else. 
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Meg  Boyer,  30 

Advertising  director,  Steamboat  Pilot  &  Focby  (Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.) 


I 


Education:  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  journalism 

Since  stepping  into  the  role  of  advertising  director  in  2010,  Boyer 
has  completely  revamped  the  Steamboat  Pilot  &  Today’s  stable  of 
ad  initiatives.  Boyer  conceived  and  implemented  a  daily  deals  pro¬ 
gram,  a  social  media  management  program,  and  a  Best  of  the  Boat 
awards  program.  General  manager  Scott  Stanford  said  the  daily  deals 
brought  in  more  than  $100,000  in  the  first  four  months,  while  the  social 
management  service  increased  2011  revenue  by  20  percent.  Boyer  also 
took  the  initiative  to  update  the  paper’s  commission  sales  structure, 
giving  her  reps  more  incentive  to  sell  digital  products  —  a  move  that 
resulted  in  a  43  percent  growth  in  digital  revenue. 


Apart  from  her  work  in  advertising  and  editorial,  which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Colorado  Press  Association, 
she  serves  as  co-chair  of  the  annual  Routt  County  United 
Way  fundraising  campaign  and  helped  the  organization 
reach  its  fundraising  goal  for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Boyer:  Don’t  be  afraid  of  change.  CXir  industry 
is  evolving  so  quickly  that  we  have  to  be  willing 
to  react  and  adapt  as  new  challenges  arise.  At  the 
Steamboat  Pilot  &  Today,  our  print  readers  and 
advertisers  are  stiD  our  most  valuable,  but  in  the 
past  six  months,  we’ve  introduced  a  deals  site  and 
social  media  management,  and  we’re  always 
working  to  improve  our  existing  websites,  mobile 
sites,  and  smartphone  apps.  Who  knows  what 
services  we’ll  be  offering  next? 


What  has  been  the  most  memorable  ad 
campaign  that  you’ve  been  involved  with? 

Boyer:  Launching  our  deals  website,  hot- 
steamboatdeals.com,  was  a  blast  We  promoted  it 
in  the  newspaper,  onhne,  and  at  events  in  town. 
Ads  coimting  down  to  the  launch  ran  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper  as  well  as  on  our 
social  media  sites.  We  could  not  have  predicted 
how  well-received  the  program  would  be.  It’s  also 
been  rewarding  to  watch  the  success  of  om:  social 
media  packages. 


Great 

news. 

The  Hoosier  Times  and  Schurz 
Communications  congratulate 
Brooke  McCluskey,  marketing 
manager,  named  one  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  magazine's  top  25  under 
35  in  the  newspaper  industry. 


HoosierTimes 
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Rebeccah  Cantley,  32 

Managing  editor.  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 


What  advice  do  you 
have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the 
newspaper  industry? 

Cantley:  You  won’t  find  a 
more  difficult  —  or  a  more 
rewarding  —  career.  On  ^ 

the  difficult  days,  . 

remember  that 
your  work 
does  make  a 
difference, 
although  you 
might  not  imme- 
diately  see  its  impact.  > 

Also,  learn  all  you  can 
about  digital  and  new  media, 
which  present  an  ever-changing 
learning  curve.  We,  as  an  indus¬ 
try,  have  to  become  better  at 
getting  out  in  front  of  technol¬ 
ogy  we  can  use  to  disseminate  4 
news  and  information  and  to 
engage  our  audiences.  |  j 


Education:  Marshall  University,  W.  Page  Pitt 
School,  journalism  and  mass  communications 


Cantley  has  worked  for  a  daily  newspaper  since 
she  was  17  and  has  performed  nearly  every 
newsroom  task  in  the  years  since.  Her  talents 
as  a  writer  and  editor  have  taken  her  to  Meulaboh, 
Indonesia,  to  report  on  the  December  2004  tsunami 
and  to  Sudan  in  2005  to  report  on  the  civil  war.  She 
continues  to  write  an  award-winning  weekly  column 
tackling  community  issues,  through  which  she  has 
become  known  as  a  local  advocate  for  victims  of 
domestic  violence. 

One  of  Cantley’s  biggest  priorities  is  interacting 
with  readers.  Each  year,  she  serves  as  host  and 
judge  for  the  Big  Bend  Regional  Spelling  Bee  and 
the  Best  &  Brightest  Awards,  an  academic  competi¬ 
tion  for  local  high  school  students.  “We  need  young 
leaders  who  are  committed  to  innovation  and  find¬ 
ing  ways  to  stay  relevant  in  our  audiences'  lives, 
and  that’s  what  I  hope  to  do,”  Cantley  said. 


What  was  the  greatest  Av  « 

takeaway  from  your  HFigH 

international  reporting  n  ^ 

projects? 

Cantley:  The  under- 
standing  that  even  with  \ 

fewer  resources,  local  news 
organizations  can  still  do 
big  projects.  The  interna- 
tional  reporting  I  did,  while  \ 

disseminated  across  Gannett, 
was  primarily  done  for  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper.  The  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times.  In  Indonesia 
and  in  Sudan,  I  had  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  tell  international  stories  in  a 
way  that  made  them  relevant  to  a 
local  audience  by  focusing  on  our 
community  members  who  worked  in 
those  countries  or  who  had  other 
strong  ties  to  them.  Those  are  the 
projects  your  readers  don’t  forget. 


(Congratulations 

Kristen 


xrcutive  Kditor 


2^  under  55 

•ofessionals  in  the 


We,  as  an  industry,  have  to  become 
better  at  getting  out  in  front  of 
technology  we  can  use  to  disseminate 
news  and  information  and  to 
engage  our  audiences.” 


friends  at  the 


Herald6Tribune 
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Ryan  Christiansen,  28 

Director  of  digital  sales,  The  Denver  Post/Digital  First  Media 

Education:  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  journalism  and 
mass  communication 

From  Christiansen's  early  days  as  a  local  ad  sales  rep,  supervisors  saw 
that  he  enjoyed  his  work  and  was  willing  to  go  above  and  beyond  to 
be  the  best.  “I  was  fortunate  to  watch  Ryan  grow  as  a  salesperson 
and  a  leader.  Ryan  did  all  he  could  to  ensure  that  my  team  was  the  best  it 
could  be,”  said  Signature  Offset  regional  sales  manager  Erik  Hall.  “I  always 
knew  Ryan  would  be  leading  sales  teams,  and  now  (he)  is  helping  Digital 
First  Media  realize  and  meet  its  CEO’s  vision." 

Christiansen  is  credited  with  helping  to  keep  the  team  motivated  and 
leading  the  charge  on  new  initiatives.  His  natural  confidence  is  helping 
Digital  First  Media  meet  its  aggressive  online  goals. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Chtistiansen:  There  has  never  been  a  more 
exciting  time  to  be  in  this  industry.  We  have  to 
reinvent  and  revolutionize  ourselves,  so  that  we 
can  compete  in  the  changing  landscape.  In  order 
to  adapt,  you  must  embrace  change  and  empower 
those  around  you  to  do  the  same.  The  industry  is 
moving  faster  than  ever,  and  it  is  essential  to  keep 
your  energy  level  high  and  not  to  forget  to  cele¬ 
brate  and  recognize  success.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  be 
an  individual  and  express  your  thoughts  or  opin¬ 
ions,  but  more  importantly  listen.  Laist  but  not 
least,  play  in  the  space  you  work. 


(There  has  never  been  a 
more  exciting  time  to  be 
in  this  industry. 


What  is  your  favorite  news  site  that  isn’t  a 
Digital  First  Media  site? 

Christiansen:  I  enjoy  the  Pulse  app  on  the 
iPad.  It  aggregates  all  of  my  favorite  news  and 
information  sites  from  ESPN  to  Advertising  Age. 


After  starting  as  an  advertising  sales  assistant  six  years  ago,  Hahs  has  worked 
his  way  up  to  his  current  dual  role  in  promotions  and  advertising.  He  has 
taken  an  active  role  in  improving  the  paper’s  image  in  the  community  by 
introducing  a  new  logo  and  slogan  while  increasing  involvement  in  local  events. 
The  Sentinefs  partnership  with  nonprofits  has  strengthened  its  perception  as  a 
community  sponsor.  On  the  advertising  side,  Hahs  has  taken  the  bold  move  of 
introducing  front-page  ads  promoting  the  coupon  savings  inside  the  paper  and 
reports  it  as  a  ’’wonderful  success.” 

”My  circulation  director  has  reported  increased  sales  and  sold  out  drop  boxes,” 
Hahs  said.  "Other  ads  focusing  on  such  special  online  features  as  the  New 
Hampshire  Primary  and  our  award-winning  Haunted  House  feature,  among  others, 
have  helped  boost  traffic  to  those  online  sections  during  the  appropriate  time- 
frame.  Most  have  included  quick  response  codes  to  help  boost  our  mobile  site 
numbers  as  well.” 


Jason  Hahs,  30 


Promotions  coordinator/advertising 


account  executive,  The  Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel 


Education: 


SUNY  Potsdam,  Crane  School  of  Music, 


music  business 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young  professionals  in 
the  newspaper  industry? 

Hahs:  Listen  to  ev'eryone  with  an  open  mind  and  an  open  heart. 
Learn  from  their  ideas,  stories,  and  goals.  I’ve  never  met  a  person  who 
didn’t  have  a  great  idea,  a  great  storv',  and  even  greater  goals.  They  have 
helped  and  will  alw  ays  help  shape  me  as  a  person. 

How  long  have  you  been  playing  the  tuba? 

Hahs:  21  years.  A  highlight  was  placing  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the 
National  Festival  Orchestra  under  Lukas  Foss  in  Februaiy  1999- 1  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach  a  select  number  of  students  privately. 
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Tim  Schmidt,  32 

Editor.  Warren  County  Record 
(Warrenton,  Mo.) 

Education:  Culver-Stockton  College, 
communications 

Schmidt  began  working  at  the  Record 
as  sports  editor  in  2003.  Through  his 
efforts,  he  was  able  to  establish  an 
entirely  separate  B  section  devoted  solely 
to  sports.  He  enhanced  the  layout  and  cre¬ 
ated  several  new  features  still  in  use  today, 
including  athlete  of  the  month,  team  of  the 
week,  and  weekly  football  previews  for 
area  games. 

Schmidt  earned  the  Best  Sports  Section 
award  from  the  Missouri  Press  Association 
in  2005  and  was  voted  a  third-place  finish¬ 
er  in  2007  and  2008.  He  has  also  been  rec¬ 
ognized  on  eight  different  occasions  for 
his  award-winning  feature  stories  on  both 
a  statewide  and  national  level. 

Since  Schmidt  became  editor,  the 
Records  circulation  has  grown  from  2,600 
to  5,448.  "Few  newspaper  editors,  v/hether 
at  a  weekly  or  daily  publication,  possess 
the  innovative  drive  and  work  ethic  dis¬ 
played  by  (Tim),”  said  advertising  manager 
Jana  Todd.  “He  views  his  leadership  posi¬ 


tion  as  more  than  a  job  and  takes  consider¬ 
able  pride  in  the  product  that  he  places 
into  the  hands  of  our  readers." 

What  advice  do  you  have  for 
other  young  professionals  in 
the  newspaper  industry? 

Young  journalists  need  to  possess 
an  innovative  spirit  to  continually 
stay  motivated  to  deliver  a  good 
product.  You  need  to  take  pride  in 
your  work  and  find  ways  to  improve 
your  publication.  Sometimes  leaders 
like  to  stay  inside  the  proverbial  box, 
but  new  ideas  need  to  be  expanded 
upon.  A  saying  that  I  learned  years 
ago  that  still  holds  true  today, 
“You’re  only  as  good  as  your  last 
product.” 

If  you  could  play  for  any  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  team,  which 
sport  or  team  would  it  be? 

Having  been  in  Missouri  all  of  my 
life,  I  grew  up  wanting  to  play  for 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  The  team 
consistently  has  great  teams  and  has 
the  best  fans  in  baseball. 


Bridgit  Space,  32 

Single-copy  sales  and  marketing  supervisor,  The 
Plain  Dealer 

Education:  John  Carroll  University,  marketing 

A  leader  in  creating  exciting  and  effective 
promotional  campaigns.  Space  has  won 
numerous  state  and  national  awards  for 
single-copy  promotions  at  The  Plain  Dealer.  Her 
ideas  are  both  unique  and  actionable,  and  her 
clients  testify  that  they  understand  the  true 
value  of  the  newspaper  because  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Space. 

“She  understands  the  importance  of  effective 
visuals,  exciting  ad  design,  and  developing 
strong  business  relationships  with  clients  to 
help  them  achieve  their  goals,”  said  Michael 
Ferry,  assistant  circulation  director.  “Her  ability 
to  organize  the  promotion  from  start  to  finish 
allows  her  to  see  the  promotion  all  the  way  to  a 
successful  conclusion.” 

What  advice  do  you  have  for  other 
young  professionals  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry? 

Space:  You  are  never  too  young  to  be 
a  leader,  so  model  yourself  as  the  person 
that  your  colleagues  can  turn  to  for  advice 


and  insight  by  becoming  an  expert  in 
your  field.  Do  not  be  intimidated  to 
speak  up,  even  though  you  might  be  the 
youngest  person  in  a  roomful  of  col¬ 
leagues.  You  were  hired  for  your  creative 
insight  and  imagination,  so  do  not  be 
afraid  to  share  it  with  others.  Look  at 
every  experience  as  a  learning  opportu¬ 
nity,  even  if  you  fail.  It’s  usually  the 
unsuccessful  experiences  that  end  up 
being  the  ones  from  which  you  learn  the 
most. 

What  is  your  current  favorite  TV 
commercial? 

Space:  The  JCPenney  campaign  that 
carries  the  tagline  “Enough.  Is.  Enough.” 
The  first  commercial  ran  as  a  teaser  to 
promote  their  revised  pricing  and  new 
logo.  It  was  intriguing  enough  to  make 
me  want  to  seek  out  more  information 
on  the  launch  of  their  new  image  for  the 
brand.  I  think  that  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  can  learn  from  this  campaign,  which 
sends  the  message  that  it  is  perfectly  fine 
if  your  brand  is  old,  but  never  let  it  get 
stale.  You  should  strive  to  constantly 
capture  your  audience’s  imagination. 
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Ai.i.ison  Carky 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Dallojacono:  The  best  life  advice  I  was  ever  given 
was:  “Be  comfortable  being  uncomfortable.’  To  me,  that 
means  developing  the  ability  to  adapt  under  any  circum¬ 
stance,  ejqrect  the  imejqrected,  and  remain  confident  in 
nty  skills  when  the  tide  changes.  Newcomers  to  the 
newsp^r  industry  should  realize  that  they  are  entering 
a  field  that  is  facing  dramatic  pressure  to  adapt  to 
changes  in  the  ways  readers  obtain  information.  I  have 
learned  that  being  versatile  and  flexible  in  yom  approach, 
style,  and  technique  is  critical  to  being  successful 

What  have  you  found  to  be  the  best  way  to 
motivate  interns  and  new  reporters  to  get 
excited  about  the  job? 

Dallojacono:  The  best  teachers  I  have  ever  had  were 
the  ones  who  inspired  me;  who  awoke  a  resolve  deep 
within  me  to  be  better.  Taking  nty  cue  fix>m  them,  I 
have  found  that  the  best  way  to  motivate  interns  and 
new  reporters  is  to  inspire  them.  I  remind  them  that 
their  words  matter;  that  their  stories  have  the  power  to 
reach  people  on  a  deepfy  personal  level;  that  “changing 
the  world’  is  not  a  meaningless,  impossible  chche  in  this 
business.  I  share  stories  of  how  Long  Islander 
Newspapers  has  made  tangible  change  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  and  show  them  how  that  power  is  now,  literally,  at 
their  fingertips. 


Luann  Dallojacono,  26 

Editor,  Long  Islander  Newspapers  (Huntington,  NY.) 

Education:  Georgetown  University,  Edmund  A.  Walsh  School 
of  Foreign  Service 

Dallojacono  has  been  the  sole  editor  of  Long  Islander 

Newspapers  since  July  2008,  overseeing  full  production  of 
the  chain’s  four  weekly  publications  and  monthly  special  edi¬ 
tions.  As  the  digital  age  has  taken  its  toll  on  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  Dallojacono  has  responded  with  a  targeted  emphasis  on  the 
roots,  history,  and  personal  stories  of  the  community  she  covers. 
She  also  started  a  series  called  Spotlight  on  Local  Businesses  that 
highlights  one  locally  owned  business  in  the  paper  each  week. 

Under  Dallojacono’s  leadership,  the  paper  has  won  eight  awards 
from  the  New  York  Press  Association.  She  also  serves  as  chief  men¬ 
tor  in  the  newsroom  and  has  put  an  emphasis  on  team  reporting, 
allowing  the  paper  to  cover  more  in-depth  stories  in  compelling 
editorial  packages.  In  true  community  spirit,  she  serves  on  the  advi¬ 
sory  board  for  a  local  nonprofit  that  helps  runaway  teens  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Huntington  Township  Chamber  of 
Commerce’s  young  professionals  committee. 


ii 


Be  comfortable  being 
uncomfortable.” 


Kim 


on  your  selection  as  one  of 

Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine's  "25  Under  35" 


Adam  Playford,  Computer  Assisted  Reporter,  The  Palm  Beach  Post 

The  Palm  Beach  Post 

REAL  NEWS  STARTS  HERE 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Dan  Hellbusch,  33 

Vice  president  of  audience  &  business 
development,  U-T  San  D/ego  (formerly 
the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune) 

Education: 

University  of  San  Diego,  computer 
science  and  business  administration 

Hellbusch  started  his  newspaper 
career  at  The  Orange  County 
Register  as  a  real  estate  advertising 
manager  and  helped  the  Southern 
California  paper  achieve  the  best  year- 
over-year  interactive  revenue  growth  of 
any  major  metro  newspaper.  He  joined  U-T 
San  Diego  as  director  of  interactive  sales 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  paper’s 
Daily  Deal  program. 

In  his  new  position  as  vice  president  of 
audience  and  business  development. 


Hellbusch  is  building  on  his  success  in  the 
deals  business  to  develop  new  business 
models  leveraging  the  strong  audience 
reach  and  large  advertiser  base  for  U-T 
San  Diego. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for 
other  young  professionals  in 
the  newspaper  industry? 

Hellbusch:  Work  like  it  is  the 
day  before  you  are  about  to.leave 
on. vacation.  That  feeling  of  try¬ 
ing  to  get  everything  that  is 
important  done  in  a  timely  fash¬ 
ion  goes  a  long  way. 

What  was  the  last  Daily  Deal 
coupon  you  purchased? 

Hellbusch:  The  last  one  I 
purchased  was  $50  for  $100  at 
Donovan’s  Prime  Seafood  in 


downtown  San  Diego. 


igo. 

tTxI 
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Dan  with  Erin  (wife),  Brooklyn  (daughter) 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Cross:  This  business  moves  so  fast  in  every  aspect  of  its 
operations  that  you  need  to  be  knowledgeable  in  as  many 
facets  of  the  business  as  possible  in  order  to  truly  be  an  inno¬ 
vator  and  valuable  asset  to  your  company  and  your  customers. 
As  newspapers  continue  to  move  toward  digital  products,  we 
need  to  be  well  versed  in  this  new  medium  and  know  how  it 
affects  newspapers  now,  but  more  importantly  five  and  10 
years  down  the  road.  A  few  components  that  have  helped  me 
wth  my  success  include  working  for  my  staff  and  not  the 
other  way  around,  practicing  patience,  and  having  a  vision. 


Jason  Cross,  33 

Group  publisher,  Nev/s  Media  Corp.  (Watsonville,  Calif.) 


Education:  Northern  Illinois  University,  marketing 


A  few  components  that  have  helped 
me  with  my  success  include  working 
for  my  staff  and  not  the  other  way 
around,  practicing  patience,  and 
having  a  vision.” 


If  you  were  given  a  monthlong  vacation,  what  would 
you  do  in  your  free  time? 

Cross:  First,  I  would  disconnect  myself  from  my  Mac  and 
iPhone.  I  would  definitely  go  to  Maui  with  my  wife  and 
daughter.  After  a  few’  weeks,  I  would  move  our  vacation  to 
Europe  and  spend  time  visiting  all  the  rich  history  and  cul¬ 
ture.  Introduce  my  daughter  to  crepes  and  remind  her  that 
everj'  fountain  we  see  doesn’t  require  $10  in  quarters.  Then,  I 
would  return  to  California  for  the  last  few  days  and  hit  a  nice 
hotel  along  Pacific  Coast  Highway  and  just  have  a  few  peace¬ 
ful  days  with  my  family  and  finish  up  with  a  day  ride  along 
Hwy.  1  on  a  Ducati  848  EVO  to  get  me  ready  to  hit  the 
ground  running. 


As  group  publisher.  Cross  is  responsible  for  all 
operations  at  the  Register-Pajaronian  (a  three- 
time-per-v\/eek  newspaper),  the  Paso  Robles  Press 
(a  twice-weekly  newspaper),  the  Atascadero  News  (a 
twice-weekly  newspaper),  and  four  weekly  newspapers; 
King  City  Rustler,  Greenfield  News,  Soledad  Bee,  and 
Gonzales  Tribune.  He  is  also  publisher  of  the  quarterly 
publication  Equine.  He  started  several  specialty  publica¬ 
tions  including  Vino  and  North  County  Life. 

Cross  is  a  member  of  the  digital  and  promotions 
committee  for  News  Media  Corp.  Before  becoming  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  worked  in  several  positions  within  the  compa¬ 
ny  including  in  the  mailroom,  graphics,  circulation.  IT, 
and  advertising. 


■>w 


Zak  Keefer,  26 

Digital  reporter/content  producer,  The  Indianapolis  Star 


Education: 

Indiana  University,  journalism:  currently  \A/orking  on  masters 
in  journalism  # 

As  a  full-time  student  and  part-time  digital  reporter,  Keefer  guided 
the  StaTs  coverage  of  Super  Bowl  XLVI,  at  Lucas  Oil  Stadium  in 
Indianapolis.  Keefer  covered  breaking  news  and  compiled  features 
and  enterprise  stories  on  all  events  surrounding  the  Super  Bowl  —  cover¬ 
age  that  drew  more  than  33  million  unique  visitors  to  indystar.com  over  a 
seven-day  span. 

Keefer’s  stories,  videos,  and  photos  were  posted  in  print  and  online  by 
USA  Today  and  the  Asbury  Park  Press  in  addition  to  the  Star.  He  has 
already  won  several  awards  from  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
and  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  for  writing  and  design.  Once  his  mas 
ters  degree  is  complete,  he  plans  to  return  to  full-time  work  for  the  Star. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Keefer:  Leam  to  do  everything.  A  reporter  is  no 
longer  simply  just  a  reporter  anymore  —  the  job 
•  requirements  stretch  much,  much  further  th^  500 
words  to  file  on  deadline.  The  advent  of  Twitter  and 
the  burgeoning  online  world  require  reporters  to 
expand  their  skill  sets.  A  lot  of  the  Super  Bowl-relat¬ 
ed  ^ccess  we  had  at  The  Starwas  due  to  our 
reporters  doing  the  extra  things  —  Tweeting,  blog¬ 
ging,  taking  photos  and  videos,  and  constantly 
engaging  and  entertaining  our  online  audience.  If  a 
young  joiunalist  can  do  all  of  these  things,  they’re 
much  more  marketable  to  future  employers. 

The  advent  of  Twitter  and  the 
burgeoning  online  world  require 
reporters  to  expand  their  skill  sets. 


If  you  could  go  back  in  time  to  cover  any 
other  Super  Bowl,  which  one  would  it  be? 

Keefer:  It  would  definitely  be  Super  Bowl  XLI  in 
Miami  in  2007 when  Peyton  Manning  and  the  Colts 
finally  got  over  the  hmnp  and  won  the  big  one. 


The  Next  Generation 


Congratulations  to 

Emily  Walsh 

Associate  Publisher 
Multimedia 

The  Observer  Group  Inc. 

A  fourth-generation  journalist,  Emily 
is  at  the  forefront  of  leading  , 
The  Observer  Group  from  print 
to  the  “Next  Generation”  of  local 
news  and  information  —  [_ 

Web,  mobile,  tablet,  video  4/ 

and  more. 


Observer 

You.  Your  Neighbors.  Your  Neighborhood. 


Bellies 

^^®af-gran(jfafher 


The  Observer 

YourOb*«rv«r  com 


VbivObserver.com 

PalmCoastObserver.com 

Sarasota.  Longboat  Key,  Bradenton,  Siesta  Key,  Palm  Coast,  Fla. 


co-owner 
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Jason  Cross,  33 

Group  publisher,  News  Media  Corp.  (Watsonville,  Calif.) 
Education:  Northern  Illinois  University,  marketing 

As  group  publisher.  Cross  is  responsible  for  all 
operations  at  the  Register-Pajaronian  (a  three- 
time-per-week  newspaper),  the  Paso  Robles  Press 
(a  twice-weekly  newspaper),  the  Atascadero  News  (a 
twice-weekly  newspaper),  and  four  weekly  newspapers: 
King  City  Rustler,  Greenfield  News,  Soledad  Bee,  and 
Gonzales  Tribune.  He  is  also  publisher  of  the  quarterly 
publication  Equine.  He  started  several  specialty  publica¬ 
tions  including  Vino  and  North  County  Life. 

Cross  is  a  member  of  the  digital  and  promotions 
committee  for  News  Media  Corp.  Before  becoming  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  worked  in  several  positions  within  the  compa¬ 
ny  including  in  the  mailroom,  graphics,  circulation,  IT, 
and  advertising. 


A  few  components  that  have  helped 
me  with  my  success  include  working 
for  my  staff  and  not  the  other  way 
around,  practicing  patience,  and 
having  a  vision.” 

If  you  were  given  a  monthlong  vacation,  what  would 
you  do  in  your  free  time? 

Cross:  First,  I  would  disconnect  myself  from  my  Mac  and 
iPhone.  I  would  definitely  go  to  Maui  with  my  wife  and 
daughter.  After  a  few  weeks,  I  would  move  our  vacation  to 
Europe  and  spend  time  visiting  all  the  rich  history  and  cul¬ 
ture.  Introduce  my  daughter  to  crepes  and  remind  her  that 
every  fountain  we  see  doesn’t  require  $10  in  quarters.  Then,  I 
would  return  to  California  for  the  last  few  days  and  hit  a  nice 
hotel  along  Pacific  Coast  Highway  and  just  have  a  few  peace¬ 
ful  days  with  my  family  and  finish  up  with  a  day  ride  along 
Hwy.  1  on  a  Ducati  848  EVO  to  get  me  ready  to  hit  the 
ground  running. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Cross:  This  business  moves  so  fast  in  every  aspect  of  its 
operations  that  you  need  to  be  knowledgeable  in  as  many 
facets  of  the  business  as  possible  in  order  to  truly  be  an  inno¬ 
vator  and  valuable  asset  to  your  company  and  your  customers. 
As  newspapers  continue  to  move  toward  digital  products,  we 
need  to  be  well  versed  in  this  new  medium  and  know  how  it 
affects  newspapers  now,  but  more  importantly  five  and  10 
years  down  the  road.  A  few  components  that  have  helped  me 
with  my  success  include  working  for  my  staff  and  not  the 
other  way  around,  practicing  patience,  and  having  a  vision. 


Dan  Hellbusch,  33 

Vice  president  of  audience  &  business 
development,  U-T  San  Diego  (formerly 
the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune) 

Education: 

University  of  San  Diego,  computer 
science  and  business  administration 

Hellbusch  started  his  newspaper 
career  at  The  Orange  County 
Register  as  a  real  estate  advertising 
manager  and  helped  the  Southern 
California  paper  achieve  the  best  year- 
over-year  interactive  revenue  growth  of 
any  major  metro  newspaper.  He  joined  U-T 
San  Diego  as  director  of  interactive  sales 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  paper's 
Daily  Deal  program. 

In  his  new  position  as  vice  president  of 
audience  and  business  development, 

Dan  with  Erin  (wife),  Brooklyn  (daughter) 


Hellbusch  is  building  on  his  success  in  the 
deals  business  to  develop  new  business 
models  leveraging  the  strong  audience 
reach  and  large  advertiser  base  for  U-T 
San  Diego. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for 
other  young  professionals  in 
the  newspaper  industry? 

Hellbusch:  Work  like  it  is  the 
day^before  you  are  about  to  leave 
on  Vacation.  That  feeling  of  try¬ 
ing  to  get  everything  that  is 
important  done  in  a  timely  fash¬ 
ion  goes  a  long  way. 

What  was  the  last  Daily  Deal 
coupon  you  purchased? 

Hellbusch:  The  last  one  I 
purchased  was  $50  for  $100  at 
Donovan’s  Prime  Seafood  in 
downtown  San  Diego. 
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What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Keefer:  Leam  to  do  everything.  A  reporter  is  no 
longer  simply  just  a  reporter  anymore  —  the  job 
requirements  stretch  much,  much  further  th^  500 
words  to  file  on  deadline.  The''advent  of  Twitter  and 
the  burgeoning  online  world  require  reporters  to 
expand  their  skill  sets.  A  lot  of  the  Super  Bowl-relat¬ 
ed  success  we  had  at  The  Starwas  due  to  our 
reporters  doing  the  extra  things  —  Tweeting,  blog¬ 
ging,  taking  photos  and  videos,  and  constantly 
engaging  and  entertaining  our  online  audience.  If  a 
yoimg  joiunalist  can  do  all  of  these  things,  th^re 
much  more  marketable  to  fiiture  employers. 

The  advent  of  Twitter  and  the 
burgeoning  online  world  require 
reporters  to  expand  their  skill  sets. 

If  you  could  go  back  in  time  to  cover  any 
other  Super  Bowl,  which  one  would  it  be? 

Keefer:  It  would  definitely  be  Super  Bowl  XLI  in 
Miami  in  200?  when  Peyton  Manning  and  the  Colts 
finally  got  over  the  hump  and  won  the  big  one. 


Digital  reporter/content  producer,  The  Indianapolis  Star 


Education: 

Indiana  University,  journalism;  currently  working  on  masters 
in  journalism 


As  a  full-time  student  and  part-time  digital  reporter,  Keefer  guided 
the  Star's  coverage  of  Super  Bowl  XLVI,  at  Lucas  Oil  Stadium  in 
Indianapolis.  Keefer  covered  breaking  news  and  compiled  features 
and  enterprise  stories  on  all  events  surrounding  the  Super  Bowl  —  cover¬ 
age  that  drew  more  than  33  million  unique  visitors  to  indystar.com  over  a 
seven-day  span. 

Keefer's  stories,  videos,  and  photos  were  posted  in  print  and  online  by 
USA  Today  and  the  Asbury  Park  Press  in  addition  to  the  Star.  He  has 
already  won  several  awards  from  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
and  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  for  writing  and  design.  Once  his  mas¬ 
ters  degree  is  complete,  he  plans  to  return  to  full-time  work  for  the  Star. 


The  Next  Generation 


Congratulations  to 

Emily  Walsh 

Associate  Publisher 
Multimedia 

The  Observer  Group  Inc 


The  Observer 

YourOb*«rv«r  com 


A  fourth-generation  journalist,  Emily 
is  at  the  forefront  of  leading  1 
The  Observer  Group  from  print 
to  the  “Next  Generation”  of  local 
news  and  information  —  [ 

Web,  mobile,  tablet,  video  ai 

and  more. 


Observer 


You. Your  Neighbors.  Your  Neighborhood. 


^  Betites, 

,r/Pub/isher,  VK 
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Sun  Journal 

@sunjournal 


Believe  in  your 


generation’s 


ability  to  preserve 


and  valuable 


professions  in 


the  world 
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UNDER 


Brooke 

McCluskey,  34 

Marketing  manager.  Hoosier  Times  Inc. 
(Bloomington,  Ind.) 


Education:  Southeast  Missouri  State 
University,  marketing 


McCluskey  started  her  career  early  - 
she’s  been  on  a  newrspaper  staff  since 
the  7^*^  grade.  After  20  years  of  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  newspaper  industry  is  dying, 
she’s  found  her  niche  in  marketing  and  is  ded¬ 
icated  to  turning  that  message  around.  She 
established  an  email  marketing  program  so 
successful  that  other  newspapers  have  asked 
her  to  help  them  imitate  it.  With  10,000  active 
and  opted-in  members,  McCluskey  uses  her 
database  to  drive  real  revenue  to  the  paper’s 
products;  website,  online  auctions,  contests, 
coupon  site,  and  others. 

Hoosier  Times  Newspapers'  main  site,  her- 
aldtimesonline.com,  has  been  a  paid-access 
site  since  2003,  yet  still  manages  to  boast  3.6 
million  monthly  pageviews.  "I  strongly  believe 
that  people  will  always  be  willing  to  pay  for 
news  if  it  is  fresh,  relevant,  and  in  a  handy  for¬ 
mat.”  McCluskey  said.  “Small  hometown 
newspapers  remain  in  the  perfect  position  to 
provide  this  and  should  never  be  ashamed  to 
charge  for  it.” 


What  advice  do  you  have  for 
other  young  professionals  in  the 
newspaper  industry? 

McCluskey:  Don’t  believe  the 
gloom  and  doom  about  newspapers 
d\ing.  Believe  in  your  generation’s 
abilit}’  to  preserv  e  one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  valuable  professions  in 


the  world.  A  decade  ago,  the 
newspaper  industry  seemed  a  bit 
less  interested  in  the  ideas  of 
younger  people.  Today  there  is  a 
newfound  respect  for  innovative 
ideas,  social  media,  and  cutting- 
edge  content  platforms.  It’s  an 
exciting  time  to  be  in  the  industry. 


What  was  the  first  story  you 
wrote  for  your  7**^  grade 
school  paper? 

McCluskey:  My  first  published 
newspaper  story  was  about 
unusual  pets  owned  by  other  kids 
in  my  class. 


FolfoGving 


Congrats  Tony!  (@Ronzio) 

A  well-deserved  award  from 
“25  under  35”. 

We’re  proud  to  have  you  leading  our 
team  towards  a  digital  transformation. 


^  Reply  “tl-  Retweet  Favorite 


marketing  manager  Michael  Weekley  described  Semet  as  "the  epitome  of  a  digital- 
go-getter”  and  noted  that  despite  his  obvious  talent,  Semet  is  always  quick  to 
credit  those  around  him, 

Semet  has  helped  make  the  Mercury  an  online  sales  leader,  and  his  successful 
online  strategies  have  been  replicated  elsewhere.  He  has  been  a  speaker  on  many 
online  sales  topics  and  is  known  to  be  supportive  and  helpful  in  educating  the 
sales  staff  on  how  to  achieve  optimal  efficiency  on  new  projects. 


Matthew 

Lehman, 

28 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Lehman:  Immerse  yourself  in  all  things  digital. 
Attempt  to  learn  and  be  involved  in  anything  and 
everything  digital,  whether  it  be  social,  mobile, 
email,  or  display.  Don’t  just  be  well  versed  in  these 
areas  —  become  the  expert.  Develop  your  skill  set 
and  knowledge  base  so  you  are  well-equipped  and 
fully  enable  of  successfolly  taking  on  any 
challenge. 

Attempt  to  learn  and  be 
involved  in  anything  and 
everything  digital,  whether 
it  be  social,  mobile,  email, 
or  display. 

Before  joining  the  newspaper  industry, 
what  was  the  most  unusual  job  you  had? 

Lehman:  During  my  college  summers,  I  worked 
for  a  company  that  tested  and  certified  fire  hoses. 
Each  day,  our  team  would  travel  to  different  fire¬ 
houses  along  the  East  Coast  and  test  every  length 
of  hose  in  the  station  to  ensure  it  was  up  to  code. 

It  wasn’t  a  bad  gig  on  a  hot  summer  day. 


National  digital  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Digital 
First  Media 


Education: 

Widener  University, 
business  management 


Jared  Semet,  28 

Online  sales  manager,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 


Education:  West  Chester  University,  marketing 
and  Web  technology 


In  this  ever-changing  media  landscape,  Semet  has 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  the  Web  has 
presented  to  capitalize  on  the  Mercury’s  engaged 
online  audience,  delivering  online  packages  that 
include  award-winning  interactive  maps,  video 
guides,  and  contests.  Journal  Register  Co.  consumer 


www.editorandpubli5her.com 


Described  as  “a 
digital-savvy 
workaholic"  by 

his  peers,  Lehman  first  worked  in  online  advertising  at  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  before  being  promoted  to  national  digital  business  manager  with 
Journal  Register  Co.  and  Digital  First  Media,  Since  assuming  his  new  role,  he 
has  transformed  the  company’s  approach  to  national  advertising  sales,  find¬ 
ing  innovative  ways  to  present  layered  national  campaigns  across  a  variety 
of  company  newspapers. 

Journal  Register  Co.  consumer  marketing  manager  Michael  Weekley  cred¬ 
ited  Lehman’s  ability  to  reach  out  and  discover  new  revenue  possibilities  as 
a  reason  the  company  is  in  a  great  position  for  success.  "His  business  acu¬ 
men  has  helped  him  forge  new  digital  sales  opportunities,  raising  the  CPM 
of  bulk  inventory  with  smart  partner  relationships,”  Weekley  said. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young  professionals  in 
the  newspaper  industry? 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  today’s  newspaper  industry  you  have  to 
set  yourself  apart.  Creativity  and  ingenuity  is  an  invaluable  asset  to 
have  in  the  industry.  I’d  also  recommend  having  a  fearless  attitude; 
identify  an  exceptional  opportunity  and  go  for  it.  All  new  initiatives 
represent  an  opportunity  for  success,  whether  it  is  measured  in  rev¬ 
enue,  audience  development,  or  simply  a  learning  experience  used  to 
develop  future  best  practices.  In  this  fast-paced  industry,  complacency 
may  get  you  through  the  day,  but  persistence  and  exceptionality  is 
what  it  will  take  to  inspire  this  new  journalism  generation. 
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What  was  the  last  YouTube  video  you  watched? 

I  was  putting  together  our  latest  online  reader’s  contest  in  which  we 
are  giving  away  Philadelphia  76ers  tickets,  and  in  order  to  help  me 
get  into  the  right  frame  of  mind  I  watched  the  video  of  Allen  Iverson’s 
2002  “Practice”  press  conference.  It’s  a  must-see  classic. 


J  k 


Will  Sullivan 
31 


Lara  Neel,  33 

Visual  editor.  The  Journal  Gazette  (Fort  Wayne,  Ind.) 

Education:  Amherst  College,  physics;  Ohio  University,  masters  in  visual  com¬ 
munication 


When  Neel  was  hired  to  replace  a  retiring  photo  editor  at  the  Journal 

Gazette,  her  supervisor  decided  to  call  her  a  “visual  editor”  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  changing  demands  of  the  newspaper  business.  Editor  Craig 
Klugman  said  from  2010  to  2011,  Neel  and  her  staff  more  than  doubled  both  the 
number  of  videos  posted  and  the  number  of  views  those  videos  received.  The 
number  of  photo  galleries  and  the  number  of  gallery  pageviews  also  more  than 
doubled  under  Neel’s  watch. 

Neel’s  staff  photographers  have  produced  award-winning  work  in  still  photog¬ 
raphy  and  multimedia.  Klugman  said  Neel  encourages  her  staff  to  think  about 
assignments  differently  and  credits  her  skills  as  a  manager  and  motivator  for 
improving  the  Journal  Gazette's  visual  media  and  keeping  the  workplace  upbeat. 


Director  of 
mobile  news.  The 
St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch/Lee 
Enterprises 


Education: 

University 
of  Toledo, 
communication; 
Northwestern 
University,  new 
media 


Sullivan  was  previously  a  2010-2011  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  Institute  journalism  fellow  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  where  he  studied 
mobile,  tablet,  and  emerging  technologies.  Before 
that,  he  was  interactive  director  of  The  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  where  he  led  the  organization’s 
mobile,  social,  and  multimedia  initiatives.  Sullivan’s 
work  has  won  more  than  a  dozen  professional 
awards  from  organizations. 

His  website,  journerdism.com,  was  recognized  by 
Harvard  University’s  Nieman  Journalism  Lab  as  one 
of  the  10  best  "future-of-journalism”  blogs.  Sullivan 
also  frequently  offers  strategic  and  technical  con¬ 
sulting  in  emerging  technologies,  as  well  as  hands- 
on  training  at  organizations,  universities,  workshops, 
and  conferences  around  the  world. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Neel:  The  main  thing  is  to  stay  flexible  and  find  ways  to  maintain 
your  passion  for  the  work.  Most  job  skills  can  be  learned,  but  if  the 
passion  and  flexibility  aren’t  there,  it  can  be  a  real  challenge  to  keep 
going.  This  is  advice  I  got  from  Teriy^  Eiler  at  Ohio  University,  and  it 
has  pulled  me  through  the  tough  times  and  made  my  good  moments 
even  better.  If  you  let  others  completely  define  everything  you  create, 
think  about,  or  cover  in  a  day,  you  will  lose  your  way. 

What  is  your  favorite  photo  you’ve  ever  taken,  and  what 
was  the  story  behind  it? 

Neel:  It’s  an  image  I  took  in  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  of  a  grieving  moth¬ 
er.  She  had  just  lost  her  son,  who  was  an  active-duty  soldier  in  Iraq. 
At  first,  the  family  didn’t  want  to  talk  with  us,  but  they  ended  up  let¬ 
ting  me  spend  the  afternoon  with  them,  as  they  went  through  the 
mourning  cycle  of  laughing  about  better  days  and  crying  because 
they  missed  him,  and  back  again.  As  I  w^as  leaving,  I  turned  and 
made  a  pboto  of  Rita  (the  mother).  Her  face  showed  her  turmoil,  her 
sadness,  but  also  her  pride  in  her  son’s  life. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other 
young  professionals  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry? 

Sullivan:  Never  stop  learning.  Seek  out 
great  bosses  and  mentors,  and  pay  it  for¬ 
ward  by  mentoring  others.  Thank  and 
spread  encouragement  profusely.  (Jo  with 
your  gut. 

Besides  your  own  biog,  what  are 
the  first  three  blogs  you  visit 
every  morning? 

Sullivan:  Nieman  Joiunalism  Lab,  The 
Verge,  and  Lifehacker. 
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Anthony  Ronzio,  32 

New  media  director,  Sun  Media  Group  (Lewiston,  Maine) 


Education:  Syracuse  University,  S.l.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications,  magazine  journalism  and  history 


New  name. 

Same  great  leadership. 


Sun  Media  Group  publishes  the  35,000-daily  Sun  Journal  in  Lewiston,  Maine, 
plus  several  weekly  and  trade  publications  throughout  the  state.  Where  the 
company  differentiates  itself  from  the  pack  is  its  software  development 
firm,  Celsius  Technology  Group.  Celsius  is  pioneering  new  digital-first  content 
management  systems  for  small  publishers.  With  professional  experience  at  dot¬ 
com  startups  and  award-winning  papers,  Ronzio  fits  right  in. 

Ronzio,  however,  is  not  your  typical  introverted  techie.  He  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Maine  Press  Association,  where  he  led  efforts  to  forestall  laws  that 
would  remove  public  notice  advertising  from  newspapers.  He  also  helped  pass 
Maine's  first  shield  law  for  journalists.  His  work  in  digital  media  includes  not 
only  bringing  in  new  revenue  and  audience  for  Sun  Media,  but  building  the 
tools  to  help  other  publishers  benefit  in  the  same  way. 


On  January  1st,  after  127  years  as  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
we  changed  our  name  to  Tampa  Bay  Times,  to  better  match 
the  region  we  serve.  Though  our  name  has  changed,  the 
quality  of  our  leadership  remains  as  strong  as  ever. 

Dawn  Philips  exemplifies  that  strong  leadership  as  she 
continues  to  grow  Florida’s  largest  newspaper  in  her  role 
as  Tampa  Advertising  Manager. 

Congratulations,  Dawn,  we  couldn’t  be  more  proud. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Ronzio:  My  advice  to  others  like  me  is  not  to 
adhere  to  any  doom-and-^oom  forecasts  about  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  news  contort  business  is 
vibrant;  it’s  the  newspaper  business  modd  that  needs 
adaptation.  This  means  there’s  tremendous  opportu¬ 
nity  in  this  industry  for  entrepreneurial  young  profes¬ 
sionals  who  can  help  guide  it  into  the  future.  Yes, 
what’s  historical^  passed  for  the  newspaper  business 
is  going  away;  the  possibilities  of  what  can  be  created 
going  forward,  however,  are  exciting. 

Yes,  what’s  historically  passed 
for  the  newspaper  business  is 
going  away;  the  possibilities  of 
what  can  be  created  going  for¬ 
ward,  however,  are  exciting. 

How  do  you  explain  to  your  parents  what 
you  do  for  work? 

Ronzio:  My  parents,  an  insurance  executive 
and  a  small  businessman,  are  not  entirely  sure 
what  I  do  for  work.  But  th^^  read  newspapers  on 
computers  and  tablets  now,  so  they  understand 
where  the  industry  is  going.  Most  of  all,  they  know 
that  I’m  now  doing  the  job  I’ve  always  wanted,  so 
that  makes  them  —  and  me —  very  happy. 


_ 
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Adam  Playford,  24 

Reporter,  The  Palm  Beach  Pest 

Education:  NYU’s  Gallatin  School  of  Individualized 
Study,  computer-assisted  reporting 


The  job  title  of  "reporter"  doesn't  really  do  justice  to  what 
Playford  does  at  the  Post.  As  a  writer,  database  expert, 
analyst,  social  media  maven,  and  \A/eb  innovator,  his 
expertise  is  indispensable  in  the  newsroom.  Post  content  editor 
Nick  Moschella  said  Playford  was  instrumental  in  searching  the 
enormous  WikiLeaks  database  and  enabling  the  paper  to  cover 
the  stories  that  pertained  to  their  local  audience. 

Another  key  project  was  an  online  interactive  election  page  in 
2010  that  tracked  all  local  and  state  races,  giving  readers  all  the 
candidate  information  they  needed  to  cast  their  vote.  A  similar 
presidential  primary  state  map  displayed  county-by-county 
results  in  real  time.  When  he's  not  busy  being  the  office  techie, 
he  digs  deep  in  his  watchdog  reporting  and  is  always  at  the 
ready  for  the  latest  breaking  news  story. 

What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Playford:  Do  what  you’re  passionate  about,  but  if 
what  you’re  passionate  about  is  doing  great  journal¬ 
ism,  get  comfortable  with  computers.  You  don’t  have 
to  be  Excel’s  best  friend,  but  you’d  better  make  it  a 
waiy  ally.  You’ll  still  need  to  know  how  to  nag  sources 
and  cover  murders  and  sweat  out  a  story  on  deadline. 
But  good  reporters  have  had  a  laser-like  focus  on  pub¬ 
lic  records  for  years.  These  days,  that  often  means 
data;  to  be  great,  you’ll  need  to  know  how  to  use  it. 

Your  nickname  in  the  newsroom  is  “journalist  of 
the  future.”  What  do  you  imagine  the  role  of  real 
journalists  in  the  future  will  be,  say  in  50  years? 

Playford:  I  have  no  idea  what  journalism  will  look 
like  in  50  years.  Fifty  years  ago,  microwave  ovens  were 
a  craz)'  science  experiment.  Today  I  carry  a  computer 
in  my  pocket.  What  I  do  know':  If  we  want  to  compete 
now,  w'e  need  to  be  better  at  the  craft  of  putting  news 
online.  That  means  hiring  more  people  who  are  fluent 
in  the  technologies  that  power  the  Web.  It  means 
more  programmers  in  newsrooms  and  more  journal¬ 
ists  w'ho  can  program.  It  means  thinking  hard  about 
how  we  present  our  content  and  not  always  letting 
vendors  do  that  thinking  for  us.  Storytelling  is  eternal 
and  \\ill  never  go  away,  but  we  need  to  get  better  at 
delivering  our  stories  digitally. 


Derek  Sawvell,  29 

Managing  editor,  Wilton-Durant  Oowa)  Advocate  News 

Education:  University  of  Iowa,  management;  masters  in  health 
and  sports  studies 

Although  Advocate  News  publisher  Bill  Tubbs  has  mentored  many 
journalists  who  went  on  to  distinguished  careers  (including  a 
two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner),  he  said  none  have  held  a  candle 
at  their  young  ages  to  what  Sawvell  has  accomplished  in  his  two  years 
at  the  Advocate  News. 

"He  is,  by  every  measurement,  the  complete  package  as  an  editor,  a 
news  reporter,  a  columnist,  a  photographer,  a  business  manager,  and 
an  ambassador  for  his  community  and  employer,”  Tubbs  said.  "He 
stands  out  from  his  peers  in  every  way  and  represents  the  future  of 
community  journalism.” 

What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Sawvell:  Believe  in  your  product.  I  never  lose  sight  of 
this  week-to-week  when  creating  our  next  issue.  You  have 
to  believe  in  your  newspaper.  In  order  to  make  it  the  best  it 
can  be,  you  have  to  put  in  the  time,  effort,  creativity,  photo 
taking,  and  writing  skills  to  make  it  shine.  From  a  manage¬ 
rial  perspective,  it  helps  immensely  to  have  your  staff  also 
believe  in  your  product  just  as  much.  If  they  believe  in  the 
product  as  much  as  you  do,  teamwork  v^'ill  help  make  the 
presentation  that  much  better. 

What  was  the  strangest  interview  you  ever 
conducted? 

Sawvell:  I  would  have  to  say  the  time  I  interviewed  the 
family  of  a  17-year-old  girl  who  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident 
while  on  her  way  to  school  for  volleyball  practice.  The  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  on  a  Sunday,  and  by  Wednesday  I  was  at  her 
v'isitation.  Her  father  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  write  about 
the  accident,  and  within  a  couple  of  days,  I  was  sitting  in 
their  basement  talking  to  the  parents  and  older  sister. 

It  was  strange  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  us  —  myself 
included  —  were  still  in  shock  with  the  death  of  this  child, 
but  that’s  what  you’ll  find  in  this  business.  These  kinds  of 
stories  are  never  fim,  but  if  we  can  write  something  that 
helps  the  community  with  the  grieving/healing  process,  I 
feel  we’ve  done  our  job. 


V  25under35^ 
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Ryan  Christiansen 

Central  Region  Digital  Advertising  Director 
Digital  First  Media  /  The  Denver  Post 
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Matthew  Lehman 

Senior  National  Digital  Analyst 
Digital  First  Media 


Jared  Semet 

Digital  Sales  Manager 
Pottstown  Mercury 


18  States 

57  Million  Readers 


880  Products 


M  E  D  I  A 
www.digitalfirstmedia.com 


Journal  Register  Company 
&  MediaNews  Group 


Claire  St.  Amant 
26 

Assistant  managing  editor,  People 
Newspapers  (Dallas) 


St.  Amant:  No  matter  what  position 
you’re  in,  always  be  thinking  about  how 
you  can  add  value  to  your  publication.  If 
you’re  a  great  writer,  don’t  file  your  stories 
and  stop  there.  Consider  how  using  video 
or  social  media  could  enhance  your  cover¬ 
age  and  elevate  your  paper  above  the  com¬ 
petition.  Educate  yourself  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  the  industry  such  as  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  and  marketing.  The  more 
you  understand  about  how  your  publica¬ 
tion  operates  the  better  you  and  your  com¬ 
pany  will  function  in  the  long  run. 


Education: 

Baylor  University,  professional  writing 
and  journalism 


Before  joining  People  Newspapers  in  2010 
as  a  reporter,  St.  Amant  spent  time  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Ukraine.  Within  a 
year  of  being  hired,  she  was  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  Managing  editor  Dan 
Koller  applauded  her  ability  to  spot  trends  in 
police  incident  reports  and  turn  them  into  enter¬ 
prise  stories  ranging  from  restaurant  robberies 
to  car  burglaries. 

St.  Amant  can  also  find  interesting,  amusing 
stories  in  the  least  likely  places.  For  example, 
while  looking  up  the  address  of  a  source  on 
Google  Maps,  she  noticed  a  listing  for  an  escort 
service  —  a  highly  unusual  business  for  the  tree- 
lined  streets  of  one  of  their  communities.  Her 
investigation  produced  an  entertaining  story,  as 
well  as  a  policy  change  at  Google. 


How  do  you  feel  the  Peace  Corps  may 
have  prepared  you  as  a  journalist? 

St.  Amant:  In  addition  to  providing  a 
deep  well  of  story  ideas  to  pull  from,  my 
time  in  the  Peace  Corps  put  everything 
in  perspective.  When  you  have  to  hand¬ 
wash  your  entire  wardrobe,  grind  meat 
for  dinner,  and  boil  all  your  drinking 
water,  there  isn’t  much  that  seems 
tedious  or  beneath  you  anymore.  As  a 
journalist,  this  translates  into  being 
willing  to  cover  stories  that  need  cover¬ 
ing,  not  just  the  ones  I’d  like  to  write. 
Sometimes,  those  humdrum  assign¬ 
ments  can  lead  to  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  ones  if  you  pay  attention  and  ask  the 
right  questions. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other 
young  professionals  in  the 
newspaper  industry? 


Kristen  Swing,  31 

Executive  editor,  Jonesborough  (Term.)  Herald 
&  Tribune 


What  advice  do  you 
^  J  have  for  other  young 

^  professionals  in  the 
newspaper  industry? 

JL  ^  y  Swing:  Don’t  ever  assume 

F  the  size  of  your  publication 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
^HUI  impact  it  can  have.  If  you 
make  sure  every  story  you 

write,  every  page  you  design  connects  with  people,  it  is 
amazing  how  far-reaching  you  become. 


Education:  S\Tacu.se  University,  S.I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications,  magazine  journalism 


In  just  over  four  years  at  the  helm  of  the 
Herald  &  Tribune,  Swing  has  reinvented  not 
only  the  paper’s  design,  but  also  its  content  and  focus.  Her  hard 
work  has  paid  off  with  recognition  and  awards  from  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association. 

In  a  move  to  position  the  paper  at  the  front  of  the  community’s 
consciousness.  Swing  developed  a  highly  successful  magazine 
called  Happy  Tails  about  animals  and  the  people  who  love  them. 
She  is  also  actively  involved  with  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  has  chaired  the  organization’s  Bark  for  Life  fundraising  event, 
honoring  the  contributions  of  canine  caregivers.  Herald  3  Tribune 
publisher  Lynn  Richardson  commended  Swing  for  her  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  industry,  her  integrity,  and  her  community  spirit.  “It  is 
rare  to  see  such  excellence  at  a  small  weekly  newspaper.” 
Richardson  said. 


You’ve  done  some  volunteer  work  for  animal  chari 
ties  and  started  a  magazine  for  pet  lovers  —  do 
you  have  any  pets  of  your  own? 

Swing:  I  do  have  one  dog.  Her  name  is  Nelly.  She  is  a  7- 
year-old  black  cocker  spaniel.  My  husband  and  I  adopted 
her  in  2005  from  a  local  animal  shelter.  I  first  spotted  her 
there  while  covering  a  stoiy  as  a  reporter.  She  had  been 
abused  before  being  dropped  off  at  the  shelter,  but  you’d 
never  know  it  now.  She  is  so  spoiled,  it  is  ridiculous. 
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Dawn  Philips,  35 

Tampa  advertising  manager,  Tampa  Say  (Fla.)  T/mes  (formerly  St 
Petersburg  Times) 


Education: 

University  of  South  Florida,  mass  communications  —  advertising 


In  the  highly  compelilive  market  of  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  Philips  has  led  the  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  team  to  unprecedented  double-digit  growth  —  even  before  the  aid  of  the  paper’s 
title  change.  Philips  has  been  a  key  factor  in  developing  the  paper's  consumer  market¬ 
ing,  distribution,  and  digital  strategies  and  has  attained  measurable  results  at  a  time 
when  others  are  making  excuses  about  the  economy  being  in  a  slump. 

Publisher  and  vice  president  Joe  Deluca  said  Philips  is  considerably  talented  and, 
most  importantly,  an  innate  leader.  “She  has  selected  and  developed  a  talented  and 
capable  team,  set  high  standards  and  expectations,  and  done  it  all  with  a  passionate 
style  of  leadership  that  continually  motivates  and  inspires  her  staff,”  Deluca  said. 


44  New  digital  media  will  not 
replace  older  traditional 
media;  it  will  only  add  to 
the  quality  of  what  we 
can  deliver  both  for 
advertisers  and  readers.” 
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What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Philips:  Remember  that  your  work  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  impacts  your  community.  Whether  by 
helping  local  businesses  connect  with  customers  or 
by  telling  a  story  that  leads  to  positive  change,  news¬ 
papers  are  an  integral  part  of  our  society,  and  we  as 
young  professionals  should  be  talking  this  way.  New 
digital  media  will  not  replace  older  traditional 
media;  it  will  only  add  to  the  quality  of  what  we  can 
deliver  both  for  advertisers  and  readers. 

So  what’s  in  the  new  name  for  the  Times? 

Philips:  As  the  sales  manager  for  the  St  Pete 
Times  in  Tampa,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  telling  our 
story  and  trying  to  convince  advertisers  that  we  were 
more  thap  liie  out-of-town  paper.  We  were  widely 
admired  for  having  a  supaior  newspaper,  but  we 
lacked  an  emotional  connection  to  many  communi¬ 
ties  outside  of  St.  Pete,  including  Tampa,  because  of 
our  name.  Since  the  name  change,  we  have  seen  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  new  subscribers 
taking  oiu:  paper,  especially  in  Tampa  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  communities.  We’ve  been  told  by  advertis¬ 
ers  that  they  see  the  name  change  as  good  for  their 
business,  too.  We  did  not  suddenly  grow  to  cover  all 
of  Tampa  Bay  on  Jan.  1,  we’ve  been  growing  for  a 
while  now,  but  the  perception  of  where  and  who  we 
reach  has  finally  caught  up  to  reality  because  of  the 
name.  It’s  pretty  amazing. 
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Education: 

Florida  State  University.  Walsh  said,  “I  didn’t  fin¬ 
ish,  because  I  got  bored  and  wanted  a  real  job.” 


Walsh  is  associate  publisher  of  the  newspaper 
group  that  includes  the  Longboat  Observer, 

Sarasota  Observer,  East  County  Observer, 
and  Pelican  Press,  and  she  has  led  the  company's 
charge  into  the  digital  age.  Her  efforts  have  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (now 
called  Local  Media  Association),  including  awards  for 
best  site  architecture  and  overall  design  in  2010,  and 
best  Web-print  combination  advertising  campaign. 

Walsh  has  spearheaded  a  multimedia  package  for 
advertisers  that  includes  website,  print,  social  media, 
video,  and  SEO.  She  is  also  the  newscaster  for  the 
editorial  department’s  daily  news  video,  another  one  of  her  initia¬ 
tives.  On  top  of  all  that,  Walsh  finds  time  to  volunteer  in  her  commu¬ 
nity  and  works  with  organizations  including  Girls,  Inc.,  Cancer 
Support  Community,  Community  AIDS  Network,  Marie  Selby 
Botanical  Gardens,  Safe  Place  and  Rape  Crisis  Center,  the  John  and 
Mable  Ringling  Museum  of  Art,  and  Sunshine  from  Darkness. 

What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Walsh:  Learn  every  part  of  the  business:  reporting, 
editing,  layout,  design,  sales,  digital ...  If  you  want  to  be 
publisher  one  day,  you’ll  automatically  have  credibility 
because  you’ve  done  every  job  in  the  business.  That  being 
said.  I’ve  never  delivered  newspapers,  and  that’s  one  part 
of  this  industry’  that  still  fascinates  me  —  it’s  so  complex! 


How  does  your  volunteer  work  fit  into  the  “big 
picture”  of  your  career? 

Walsh:  I  grew  up  watching  my  mom  perform  puppet 
shows  at  the  local  library  for  disadvantaged  kids.  As  a 
preteen  I  went  shopping  with  my  dad  at  Christmastime 
for  items  for  a  family  he  had  adopted  through  Junior 
Achievement.  The  first  volunteer  work  I  did  was  to  teach 
a  ballet  class  for  little  girls  wbo  would  not  ever  have  had 
that  opportunity  otherwise.  But  through  my  community 
volunteer  work  I’ve  realized,  as  my  parents  taught  me, 
that  as  part  of  the  community  newspaper  it’s  not  only  our 
job  to  provide  our  community  with  information,  it’s  also 
to  be  a  part  of  it,  making  a  difference  and  making  it  a  bet¬ 
ter  place.  There  couldn’t  be  a  better  reward  than  that. 


It’s  really  a  race  to  keep  up  with 
the  changing  technologies  and 
not  be  afraid  to  try  —  and  fail. 


Since  he  was  hired  as  multimedia  editor  in  2008,  Walsh  has 
developed  a  team  of  well-trained  videographers  and  has  taken 
the  Free  Press  to  producing  full-length  documentaries, 
livestreaming  local  events,  and  covering  elections  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  technologies  that  meld  the  best  of  TV  and  print.  Deputy  edi¬ 
tor  Julie  Carl  said  Walsh  has  excelled  in  developing  his  own  skill  set 
as  well  as  training  others  in  the  field  so  he  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  one- 
man  show. 

Walsh’s  work  doesn’t  end  at  the  Free  Press  either.  His  involvement 
in  the  22-minute  documentary  "No  Running  Water”  about  remote 
native  reserves  where  many  homes  do  not  have  indoor  plumbing  has 
resulted  in  Canada’s  federal  government  pledging  $5.5  million  to 
retrofit  those  homes. 


Emily  Walsh,  32 

Associate  publisher/multimedia.  The  Observer 
Newspapers  (Sarasota,  Fla.) 


Observer 

••rv«r,com 


Tyler  Walsh,  27 

Multimedia  editor,  Winnipeg  (Manitoba,  Canada)  Free  Press 


Education: 

Red  River  College,  creative  communications 


—  journalism 
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What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young  professionals  in  the 
newspaper  industry? 

Walsh:  Innovate.  As  a  young  professional  in  an  online  jjosition  at  a 
traditional  newspaper,  I’ve  carved  my  career  out  of  being  innovative.  It’s 
really  a  race  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  technologies  and  not  be  afraid 
to  try  —  and  fail.  On  the  video  side,  we’ve  gone  in  many  different  direc-  - 
tions  since  I  started  four  years  ago.  We  started  testing  livestreaming 
video  three  years  ago,  and  now  it’s  a  key  part  of  our  onhne  product  I  now 
regularly  shoot,  edit  and  upload  video, with  my  iPhone.  Both  of  these 
newsgathering  options  came  from  exploring  the  technologies  and  being 
innovative. 

Your  editor  said  you  have  a  “bag  of  tricks”  that  you  carry 
everywhere.  What’s  in  the  bag? 

Walsh:  Ha!  What  isn’t  in  the  bag?  Everything  I  need  to  be  reacfy  to 
shoot  edit  upload,  and  pK)st  a  video  as  fast  as  possible,  or  liv^ream 
from  a  breaking  news  scene.  I  carry  it  with  me  everywhere.  Here’s  a  Ust: 
Macbook  Pro,  Sony  Handycam,  wireless  mic  kit,  GoPro  camera,  mono¬ 
pod,  USB  Passport  drive,  notepad,  pens,  batteries,  lots  of  cables,  and  all 
my  iPhone  gizmos  —  Fostex  AE.-4i,  PED  3  tripod,  iRig  Microphone.  □ 


Congratulations  to 
Tallahassee  Democrat's 

Managing  Editor 
Rebeccah  Cantley- 

a  well-deserved  honor! 


T\LL\R\SSEE  /MEDIAGROUP 

Your  Goals  >  Our  SoluHons  •  Great  Results 

TXLLUIASSEE  Dt^NNKVT 
Tallahass^ccom 


Rex  Barber,  31 

Assistant  news  editor/online,  Johnson  C/ty  (Tenn.)  Press 

Education:  East  Tennessee  State  University,  mass  communication: 
currently  working  on  masters  in  professional  communication 


Pegged  as  the  Johnson  City  Press:  first  mobile  journalist,  Barber  took 
on  breaking  news,  remote  location  reporting,  and  Web  posting,  then 
learned  video  production  and  editing  on  the  job  without  profession¬ 
al  training.  He  has  regularly  appeared  on  camera  and  has  produced  sever¬ 
al  documentary-length  videos,  in  addition  to  his  continuing  coverage  of 
higher  education. 

In  2011,  Barber  coordinated  a  100-page  magazine  insert  commemorat¬ 
ing  East  Tennessee  State  University’s  centennial,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  three-part  documentary  streamed  online  and  circulated  to  the  public 
on  DVD.  In  January,  Barber  was  promoted  to  his  current  position,  which 
requires  oversight  of  the  Press’  website  and  online  staff.  News  editor  Sam 
Watson  said  Barber  “has  met  the  call  again  and  again  in  the  rapidly  evolv¬ 
ing  environment  of  newspaper  journalism.” 


^  ^  irifportant  to  keep  up  with 
changing  technology  and^ 
embrace  it  and  figure  out 
flow  it  can  benefit  your  jo 
and  yb 


What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  young  professionals 
in  the  newspaper  industry? 

Barber:  Keep  in  mind  that  the  industry  today  changes  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  technology  does,  and  technology  changes  every  day.  When 
I  first  began  working  as  a  reporter,  we  did  not  use  social  media, 
nor  did  we  devote  the  amount  of  attention  to  our  newspaper  web¬ 
site  that  we  do  today.  It  is  important  to  keep  up  with  changing 
technology  and  embrace  it  and  figure  out  how  it  can  benefit  your 
job  and  your  readers. 


If  you  were  given  a  million  dollars  to  create  your  own 
full-length  documentary  film,  what  would  it  be  about  and  why? 

Barber:  I  have  thought  many  times  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  do  a 
full-length  documentary  on  the  history  and  culture  of  my  area  of  the 
Appalachian  region  (northeast  Tennessee,  southwest  Virginia,  and  western 
North  Carolina).  I  think  this  region  is  unique  and  fiill  of  people  who  have  a 
distinctly  American  tale  to  tell.  The  point  would  be  to  capture  as  many 
nuances  of  this  region,  as  much  heritage,  as  possible  to  provide  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  what  life  was  like  in  the  past  and  what  it  is  like  now  in  an 
area  that  was  once  considered  the  first  frontier  of  America. 
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ONDAY 

The  Frederick  News-Post  resumes  full  publication  schedule 

BY  JEAN  E.  HERSKOWITZ 


Imagine  a  newspaper  that  is  printed  on  broadsheet  from 
Tuesday  through  Sunday  but  switched  to  tabloid  for  the 
Monday  edition.  Then  imagine  a  paper  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  seven  days  a  week  for  126  years  but  then  had  to 
scrap  Mondays  due  to  hard  times  —  and  three  years  later 
was  able  to  bring  back  the  missing  edition. 


)AY  SUNDAY 


That  would  be  The  Frederick  News- 
Post.  The  beloved  community  newspaper 
of  Frederick,  Md.,  halted  its  Monday 
edition  in  2008,  only  to  proudly,  albeit 
cautiously,  bring  it  back  Feb.  6. 

As  the  only  paper  whose  primary  cover¬ 
age  is  the  city  and  county  of  Frederick  (a 
county  of  approximately  233,000),  the 
loss  of  the  Monday  edition  was  disap¬ 
pointing  for  residents  as  well  as  advertis¬ 
ers.  And  while  numerous  other  communi¬ 
ty  papers  have  had  to  scale  back  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  years,  most  have  yet  to 
return  to  pre-recession  frequency. 

So  what  brought  about  the  fall,  and 
then  the  rise,  of  News-Post  Mondays? 

Recession  takes  its  toll 

In  2008,  the  FNP  moved  out  of  an  old 
downtown  building  with  an  Urbanite 
press  and  into  a  newly  constructed  head¬ 
quarters  with  a  new,  six-tower  TKS  press 
capable  of  printing  70,000  copies  per 
hour.  The  new  press  allowed  the  FNP  to 
diversify  its  income  by  branching  out  into 
the  commercial  printing  business. 

However,  approximately  seven  months 
later,  with  a  new  building  on  the  ledgers, 
a  recession  occurring,  and  the  decline  of 


the  newspaper  industry  , 
the  FNP  w'as  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet. 

Myron  Randall  Jr.,  ^ 

the  current  owner  of 
the  new'spaper  — 
w'hich  has  been  family  , 
owned  and  run  since  H 

its  1883  inception  —  ■ 

clearly  remembers  the  Pandall  Jr. 

beginning  of  the  reces-  Owner,  fnp 

sion  w'hen  advertising 
dropped  precipitously  and  the  paper 
had  to  lay  off  about  17  employees  (most¬ 
ly  non-newsroom).  “It  was  very  distress¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “They  were  people  who 
had  been  here  a  long  time,  like  family 
members.”  It  was  the  first  time  he  can 
remember  the  company  having  to  let  go 
of  employees.  The  company  also 
reduced  employee  pension  benefits  and 
asked  workers  to  take  a  one-time,  five- 
day  furlough. 

About  six  months  after  that,  the  deci¬ 
sion  w  as  made  to  cut  the  Monday  edi¬ 
tion.  However,  in  the  newspaper  office, 
the  thought  was  always  that  Monday  had 
been  “suspended,”  not  eliminated.  The 
hope  was  always  to  bring  it  back. 
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2011  was  a  better  year  for  the 
FNP.  The  slight  uptick  in  the  econo¬ 
my  meant  the  press  was  running 
almost  continuously,  and  a  new 
publisher,  Geordie  Wilson,  joined 
the  management  team. 

A  fresh  start 

Formerly  publisher  of  the  Concord 
(N.H.)  Monitor,  Wilson  had  w'orked 
in  journalism  in  several  parts  of  the 
countiy',  and  had  seen  and  read  a  lot 
about  the  industry  when  he  decided 
to  go  to  business  school  to  learn  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing.  After  earning  his 
master’s,  he  spent  time  working  in 
Microsoft’s  digital  media  division. 

After  just  a  few  months  at  the  FNP, 
Wilson  felt  that  business  was  stable 
enough  to  bring  back  the  Monday 
edition.  “The  number-one  complaint 
when  I  was  out  in  the  community 
was,  ‘When’s  Monday  coming  back?’” 
Wilson  said.  “You  develop  the  habit 
of  looking  for  your  morning  paper  on 
your  doorstep.  People  missed  it.” 

Wilson  said  the  financial  and  pro¬ 
duction  hurdles  for  the  paper’s  come¬ 
back  w’ere  perhaps  not  as  great  as  for 
other  community  papers  that  had  cut 
production  of  one  or  more  days. 


Even  though  the  Monday  edition 
was  suspended,  the  newsroom  and 
new'sprint  expenses  had  never  been 
eliminated  along  with  it.  To  make  up 
for  Monday’s  absence,  the  paper 
added  a  new  section  to  Sunday  called 
the  “Monday  Advance.”  Also,  the 
printing  press  was  busy  running.  As 
Wilson  pointed  out,  “We  already  had 
press  crews  here  Sunday  nights  to 
print  our  other  daily  publications. 

We  had  the  driver  infrastructure  in 
place  and  people  lining  up  to  pick  up 
bundles  of  papers  and  go  out  and 
deliver  them  every  Sunday  night  and 
Monday  morning.  We,  in  fact,  had 
news  staff  in  here  on  Sunday  writing 
stories  —  mostly  for  the  Web.” 

There  also  wasn’t  any  real  competi¬ 
tion.  The  one  or  two  local  dailies  that 
give  some  ink  to  Frederick  news  are 
based  outside  the  county  and  focus 
mainly  on  their  own  areas.  The 
Washington  Post  is  the  main  com¬ 
petitor.  “Over  the  past  20  to  30  years 
the  county  has  leaned  increasingly 
toward  D.C.,”  Wilson  said.  But  he 


added  that  the  Washington  Post,  as  a 
D.C.  metro  paper,  rarely  covers 
Frederick. 

The  48-year-old  publisher  knew 
the  Monday  paper  would  have  to 
come  back  with  a  bang  to  attract 
essential  advertising  revenue.  While 
the  company  naturally  wanted  to 
please  readers,  “mostly  it  was  about 
wanting  to  give  advertisers  a  really 
good  reason  to  be  part  of  the  paper,” 
Wilson  said. 

“Through  some  alchemy,  some 
leaps  of  imagination,  we  decided  to 
bring  our  Monday  back  as  a  tabloid. 
So  we’re  a  broadsheet  paper  with  a 
tabloid  on  Mondays,”  he  said. 

Split  personality 

Monday  newspapers,  across  the 
board,  are  generally  slimmer,  but 
Wilson  didn’t  want  that  for  the  FNP. 
“Frankly,  if  you  have  two  eight-page 
broadsheet  sections,  for  a  total  of  16 
broadsheet  pages,  it  feels  thin  and 
skimpy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  36- 
page  tabloid  feels  much  richer,”  he 
said. 

A  tabloid/broadsheet  mix  has  been 
tried  before  at  other  papers,  but  quite 
differently. 


?  BT '  ^  opportunity  to  rethink 

j  A  ^hat  a  Mdftociy  paper  could  be  and  what 

purpose  lt*S@fves  for  our  readers.  We  wanted 
it  to  be  a  weOkly  agenda  setter;  something 
that  would  kick  off  the  workweek. 


Geordie  Wilson 
Publisher,  FNP 
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In  January  2009,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  experimented  with  a  dual 
format  with  the  goal  of  improving 
sales.  Less  than  two  years  later,  it 
switched  back  to  strictly  broadsheet. 
However,  both  the  tabloid  and 
broadsheet  papers  were  dailies  and 
essentially  identical  in  content.  The 
only  difference  was  that  the  former 
was  sold  at  commuter  stations,  news¬ 
stands,  and  newspaper  boxes,  while 
the  broadsheet  edition  continued  to 
be  delivered  to  home  subscribers. 

The  Patriot-News  in  central 
Pennsylvania  also  e.xperimented  with 
a  tabloid  version  of  the  usual  broad¬ 
sheet  in  2005.  It  lasted  about  eight 
months.  In  that  case  also,  the  tabloid 
was  a  daily,  but  it  w'as  sold  side-by- 
side  with  the  broadsheet  version  on 
newsstands.  The  tabloid  sported  a 
magazine-type  cover  and  w^as  aimed 
at  people  too  busy  to  read  the  nor¬ 
mal-sized  paper.  It  carried  the  head¬ 
lines  of  the  day  but  contained  a  con¬ 
densed  version  of  articles  and 
dropped  certain  items  sucb  as  stock 
tables  and  the  comics. 

Still,  Patriot-News  editor  David 
Newhouse  is  nostalgic  about  the 
tabloid.  Although  sales  weren’t 
impressive,  he  said  the  idea  was 
ahead  of  its  time.  “It  was  just  the 
wrong  thing  at  that  moment,  in  that 
market.  We  might  revisit  the  idea 
some  day,”  Newhouse  said. 

Of  course,  the  FNP  tabloid  will 
only  be  sold  Mondays  and  will  not 
duplicate  any  other  edition,  putting  it 
in  a  whole  different  realm  than  the 
Tribune’s  and  Patriot-News’  tabloid 
ventures. 

Readers  have  a  say 

To  confirm  that  this  was  the  right 
decision,  the  paper  used  two  focus 
groups  —  paid  groups  of  about  12 
readers  each.  Some  group  members 
were  recruited  through  the  paper, 
and  others  were  readers  who  had  let 
their  subscription  lapse,  citing  the 
lack  of  a  Monday  edition.  The  sales 
crew  also  had  one-on-one  meetings 
with  advertisers  to  get  feedback. 

Wilson  said  the  focus  groups  were 
invaluable,  because  “we  wanted  to 
know  if  we  were  going  down  a  wTong 
path.  If  the  readers  thought  a  tabloid 


“We  wanted  to 
know  if  we  were 
going  down  a 
wrong  path, 
if  the  readers 
thought  a  tabloid 
format  was  going 
to  be  terrible, 
we  wanted  to 
know  that.” 

format  was  going  to  be  terrible,  we 
wanted  to  know  that.” 

The  new  Monday  edition  is  com¬ 
pletely  redesigned,  with  an  emphasis 
on  business  and  sports,  and  on  help¬ 
ing  readers  meet  the  new  week. 

“The  fun  of  this  is  that  we  could 
take  the  opportunity  to  rethink  what 
a  Monday  paper  could  be  and  what 
purpose  it  serves  for  our  readers,” 
Wilson  said.  “We  wanted  it  to  be  a 
weekly  agenda  setter;  something  that 
would  kick  off  the  workweek.” 

The  FNP  also  rethought  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  for  the  tabloid,  deciding  to 
sell  fixed  ad  position  contracts.  “We 
told  advertisers,  you’ll  have  certainty 
about  your  ad  positions.  If  there  are 
no  other  ads  on  the  page  in  the  pro¬ 
totype  we  show  you,  there  will  be  no 
other  ads  in  the  actual  paper,” 

Wilson  said. 

“We  were  able  to  sell  on  frequency 
contracts,”  he  said.  “We  signed  peo¬ 
ple  up  for  13,  26,  or  52  weeks  for  spe¬ 
cific  ad  positions.” 

Wilson  said  the  typical  approach  to 
selling  ads  —  and  how  ads  are  han¬ 
dled  the  other  six  days  —  is  to  take  as 
many  as  you  can  get.  If  more  pages 
are  needed,  they’re  added,  and  ads 
are  inserted  wherever  they  will  fit. 

Wilson  isn’t  sure  advertisers  loved 
having  to  make  a  multi-month  com¬ 
mitment,  but  he  said  this  strategv’ 
was  effective  because  it  created 


scarcity.  “We’re  not  just  going  to  take 
an  ad  any  time  it  comes  in;  if  you 
want  this,  you  need  to  decide  and 
commit  to  it.  It  helps  people  make 
that  decision.  We’re  virtually  sold  out 
for  the  first  month,”  he  said. 

Overall,  the  community  is  pleased 
with  the  return  of  a  Monday  newspa¬ 
per,  and  advertisers  are  happy  too, 
taking  the  paper’s  confidence  as  a 
positive  sign  of  the  health  of  the  local 
economy. 

The  paper  has  added  approximate¬ 
ly  a  dozen  new  features  for  the 
Monday  edition.  One  is  “Six  Things 
to  Know  This  Week,”  which  high¬ 
lights,  as  advertised,  a  half-dozen 
important  upcoming  events,  such  as 
a  city  meeting,  a  big  show'  coming  to 
towTi,  a  notice  that  flags  must  be 
flowTi  at  half  staff  Wednesday,  and 
the  like.  “That’s  really  something  we 
cribbed  from  Patch,”  Wilson  con¬ 
fessed,  referring  to  Patch  news  sites 
that  run  a  “Five  Things  You  Need  to 
Know  Today”  feature.  “We  said,  we’ll 
do  ’em  one  better.’” 

Randall  is  happy  to  have  Mondays 
back  and,  though  he  acknow  ledges 
the  paper  took  a  serious  hit  in  2008, 
he  points  to  other  newspapers  in  the 
same  situation  that  had  a  different 
outcome.  “They  declared  bankrupt¬ 
cy,”  he  said,  happy  that  the  FNP 
averted  that  route. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the 
normal  amount  of  staff  turnover, 
Randall  said.  While  the  ability  to 
bring  back  Mondays  is  encouraging, 
they  w  on’t  yet  be  creating  any  new 
positions.  There  are  about  170 
employees  today,  compared  to  a  pre¬ 
recession  number  of  more  than  200. 

Managing  editor  Teriy-  Headlee 
hadn’t  been  with  the  paper  veiy-  long 
w'hen  the  layoffs  occurred,  but  he 
remembers  that  people  took  the  news 
hard  and  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
uncertainty  in  the  newsroom  from 
2008  through  2010.  “It  was  the  reali¬ 
ty'  of  tough  economic  times,”  he  said. 

The  mood  now'  is  “elation,”  Headlee 
said.  “I  don’t  know  of  any  new  spaper 
that  took  aw  ay  an  edition  that  is  now- 
bringing  one  back.  We’re  excited.”  s 


Jean  Herskowitz  is  a  freelance  writer 
and  lawyer  Ihing  in  Pittsburgh. 
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In  2010,  The  Boston  Globe  launched  a  new 
website  that  adapts  to  the  varying  screen  sizes 
of  all  computers  and  mobile  devices.  Other  news 
organizations  have  since  been  slow  to  follow 
suit,  but  it  seems  this  strategy,  called  responsive 
design,  is  catching  on,  at  least  among  some  major 
news  players. 
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Responsive  design:  new  name, 
old  thinking 

So,  what  is  responsive  design  anjway? 

Ethan  Marcotte,  a  Massachusetts- 
based  independent  Web  designer  and 
developer  who  coined  the  phrase  and 
worked  on  the  Globe  site,  explained: 
“Responsive  design  on  a  basic  level  is 


“Responsive  design  on  a  basic 
ievei  is  about  using  more  fiexible 
layout,  more  flexible  page  design, 
and  using  a  little  bit  of  technology 
called  CSS  basically  to  articulate 
how  those  designs  should  reshape 
themselves  to  be  viewed  on 
smaller  or  wider  screens” 

-  Ethan  Marcotte 

freelance  Web  Designer 


about  using  more  flexible  layout,  more 
flexible  page  design,  and  using  a  little 
bit  of  technolog>'  called  CSS  (cascading 
style  sheets)  basically  to  articulate  how 
those  designs  should  reshape  themselves 
to  be  viewed  on  smaller  or  \\ider 
screens,”  he  said. 

Marcotte  said  that  in  the  past,  web¬ 
sites  were  only  designed  for  de\ice-spe- 
cific  experiences.  Now,  responsive 
design  allows  all  users  to  have  the  same 
experience,  no  matter  the  de\ice  or 
screen  size  they  are  using. 

“So,  mobile  sites  versus  desktop  sites, 
and  then  the  whole  tablet  thing  hap¬ 
pened,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  there’s 
this  third  factor  to  consider,”  Marcotte 
said.  “I  kind  of  feel  like  responsive  Web 
design  is  a  new  name  for  some  old 
thinking  about  designing  more  flexibly 
for  a  medium  that  works  really  well 
when  you’re  thinking  about  trying  to 
design  for  these  de\ices  and  screen 
sizes.” 

Marcotte’s  book,  “Responsive  Web 
Design,”  is  a  popular  manual  for  Web 
designers  and  organizations  looking  to 
utilize  the  strateg\’. 

The  time  is  now 

A  report  released  by  comScore  in 
Februaiy  showed  that  during  the  three- 
month  period  ending  in  December  2011, 
47.6  percent  of  all  mobile  users  used 
apps  (an  increase  of  13.3  percent  over 
the  three-month  period  ending 
December  2010),  and  47-5  percent  used 
mobile  browsers  (up  11.1  percent). 

“In  2011,  both  the  U.S.  and  EU5 
(France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
United  Kingdom)  saw  strong  growth  in 
the  usage  of  apps,  reaching  parity  with 
the  mobile  browser  audience  by  year’s 
end,”  the  report  said. 
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Taking  the  mobile-first  leap  ; 

According  to  Bill  Adee,  vice  president 
of  digital  development  and  opera¬ 
tions  for  Chicago  Tribune  Media 
Group,  the  Chicago  Tribunes  website 
will  be  switched  to  responsive  design 
later  this  year  (the  exact  date  is  yet  to 
be  determined).  The  decision  falls  in 
line  with  the  company’s  mobile-first 
strategy. 

“At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  we 
swore  we  wouldn’t  launch  another 
project  that  didn’t  account  for  the 
mobile  version  first,”  Adee  said.  i 

The  Tribune  first  experimented  i 

with  responsive  design  on  its  election  j 
center  and  breaking  news  sites. 

The  media  company  converted  its 
local  blog  network,  chicagonow.com,  | 
to  responsive  last  year.  In  January  j 
its  Spanish-language  website, 
vivelohoy.com,  also  launched  with  ; 

responsive  design. 

Adee  said  there  are  four  reasons  i 
the  Tribune  is  betting  on  responsive  j 
design:  to  go  where  the  users  are  as  j 
quickly  as  possible;  to  save  money  | 
and  time  on  development  and 
support  of  native  apps;  to  provide  i 

advertisers  with  new  ways  to  connect  ! 
with  mobile  and  tablet  users;  and  to 
provide  users  vdth  a  consistent  | 

experience  across  all  devices.  He  said,  j 
however,  that  chicagotribune.com’s  | 


47.6% 

of  all  mobile  users 
used  apps 

(an  increase  of  13.3  percent  over 
the  three-month  period  ending 
December  2010) 


switch  to  responsive  design  will  be 
more  challenging  for  revenue  reasons 
as  well  as  integrations  with  third  par¬ 
ties. 

When  it  comes  to  content, 
breaking  news  is  most  popular 
online  at  the  Tribune,  but  the  new 
chicagotribune.com  will  allow 
editors  to  display  different  content 
on  different  devices,  Adee  said. 


The  nonprofit  perspective 

ProPublica,  a  nonprofit  news  organiza¬ 
tion  based  in  New  York  that  focuses  on 
investigative  journalism,  was  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
experiments  in  responsive  design.  The 
newly  designed  propublica.org 
launched  in  December  2011. 

Scott  Klein,  ProPublica’s  editor  of 


4  reasons  the 

Chicago  Tribune 
is  betting  on 
responsive  design: 


Go  where  the  users  are 
as  quickly  as  possible 


Save  money  and  time  on 
development  and 
support  of  native  apps 


Provide  advertisers  with 
new  ways  to  connect  with 
mobile  and  tablet  users 


Provide  users  with  a 
consistent  experience 
across  all  devices. 


I  news  applications,  said  that  when 
j  considering  the  change  to  responsive 
I  Web  design,  the  organization  made 
i  two  observ'ations. 
i  “One  observation  we  made  was 
I  that,  although  we  have  a  very  healthy 
j  amount  of  dovmloads  of  our  app  — 
j  we  have  an  App  Store  app  for  iPad, 

I  iPhone,  and  Android  —  we  noticed 
I  although  we  have  very  healthy,  in  fact 
I  a  bigger  number  of  people  than  we 
i  expected,  downloading  our  app,  rela- 
I  tively  few  opened  up  the  app  every 
I  day,  or  really  every  week,”  said  Klein, 

I  adding  that  ProPublica  has  had  a 
\  mobile-optimized  version  of  its  site 
;  available  for  a  long  time,  but  it  has 
I  not  seen  much  traffic. 

.  The  second  observation  was  that 
j  about  10  percent  of  ProPublica  users 
i  came  to  its  website  from  smart- 
j  phones. 

I  “For  us,  it  w'as  a  ‘pa\ing  the  cow 
i  path’  thing.  We  were  getting  uptake 
:  but  not  a  lot  of  traffic  to  our  apps. 

!  We  were  not  getting  a  lot  of  traffic  to 
;  our  mobile  site,  but  where  we  were 
i  getting  a  lot  of  mobile  traffic  was  in 
i  this  place  where,  frankly,  it’s  not  a 
i  great  experience,  it’s  not  a  great 
;  place  to  read  our  stories,  it’s  not  a 
j  great  way  to  find  our  stories.  So,  how 
can  we  simply  make  it  great  to  read 
;  ProPublica  stories  and  define 


47.5% 

used  mobile 
browsers 

(up  11.1  percent) 

Source:  comscore.com 
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ProPublica  stories  for  this  10  percent 
of  the  traffic  that’s  coming  from  a 
smartphone?”  Klein  said. 

ProPuhlica’s  wehsite,  now  optimized 
for  desktop  screens  vrith  a  965-pL\el 
width  and  320  for  mobile,  isn’t  a  daily 
destination  for  most  jseople,  because  it 
publishes  mostly  longer-tenn  investiga¬ 
tive  pieces. 

“Social  media  is  veiy  important  to  us, 
links  are  veiy  important  to  us,  our  email 
list  is  veiy  important  to  us.  We  have  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  get  people  into  our  sto¬ 
ries  other  than  our  homepage.  So,  with 
a  place  like  The  New  York  Times  or  Tlie 
Huffington  Post,  their  homepage  is  a 
traffic  firehose  and  they  can  |X)int  the 
firehose  at  whatever  stoiy  they  want, 
and  that  will  get  a  lot  of  traffic.  We  are 
in  a  much  different  situation  where  w'e 
have  to  be  much  more  out  of  focus,  and 
kind  of  grabbing  jjeople  from  other  sites 
and  bringing  them  to  ours.  But  that  tool 
is  taken  away  from  us  in  an  app.  I  can¬ 
not  construct  a  link  that  in  all  cases  will 
work  to  get  you  into  an  app,”  he  said. 

ProPublica’s  apps,  how'ever,  aren’t 
going  anN'where. 

“Keep  in  mind,  I  think  both 
approaches  are  ver\'  interesting. 
ProPublica  is  not  making  a  big  bet  on 
responsive  Web  design  and  abandoning 
our  apps.  We’re  absolutely  in  all  of  these 
places  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  indefi¬ 
nitely.  What  excites  us  about  the  mobile 
Web  is,  there  is  a  lai^e  audience  who  we 


can  promote  via  the  reguhu'  means,” 
said  Klein,  referring  to  the  ability  of 
social  media,  email  newsletters,  and 
other  sites  to  point  readers  to  a  stoiy  on 
the  ProPublica  website.  He  added  that 
he  doesn’t  think  there’s  anything  intrin¬ 
sic  to  swipe-screen  navigation  and  app- 
like  behaviors  such  as  fixed-panels  and 
pull  to  refresh. 

“People  are  perfectly  comfortahle  with 
the  Web.  They  have  loved  the  Web  now' 
for  20  years,  maybe  more  than  20 
years,”  Klein  said. 

ProPublica  had  different  goals  than 
other  news  organizations  for  going 
responsive.  Since  it  is  a  nonprofit,  the 
majority'  of  binding  comes  from 
ftmdraising  rather  than  advertising.  The 
main  goal  w'as  to  provide  a  better  edito¬ 
rial  reading  e.xperience,  on  any  device. 

“Because  it’s  an  e.xisting  audience  w'e 
were  simply  serving  better,  this  was  not 
a  let’s  increase  the  number  of 
pageviews’  or  let’s  increase  tbe  number 
of  preview's  per  user’  (typie  of  strategy). 
I  hope  that  w'e  are  doing  both,  but  we 
are  truly  not  tracking  that,  and  if  we 
were,  it  would  not  be  a  question  of 
whether  it  was  a  failure,  or  if  it  w'orked, 
or  if  it  was  a  success,”  Klein  said. 

Up  ne.xt  for  ProPublica  is  figuring  out 
how  to  optimize  the  site  for  screens 
larger  than  320  pixels  and  developing 
an  advertising  strategy. 

“We  don’t  have  a  big  ad  business,  but 
I  think  as  an  industiy',  we’re  going  to 
start  needing  to  think  through  what 
happens  to  all  these  leaderboard  ads, 
what  happens  to  all  these  965  ads? 
What’s  a  proper  responsive  ad  strategy  ? 
How  do  we  pull  adv'ertisers  along?” 


Klein  said. 

What  advice  w'ould  Klein  give  other 
new's  organizations  considering  going 
responsive? 

“Look  at  your  Google  Analytics  num¬ 
bers.  See  what  percentage  of  traffic  is 
already  coming  to  your  main  website. 
That’s  your  audience.  How  do  you  make 
things  better  for  them?  They’re  already 
coming  to  your  site,”  he  said. 

Boston  Globe,  two 
audiences,  two  sites 

Audience  evaluation  is  exactly  what 
caused  the  Boston  Globe  to  change  its 
online  strategy. 

Jeff  Moriarty,  vice  president  of  digital 
products,  said  that  before  the  Globe 
launched  its  responsively  designed 
bostonglobe.com  site  in  2010,  its  main 
site  was  boston.com,  which  put  a  heavy 
focus  on  events  and  lifestyle  new's  but 
also  included  content  from  the  Boston 
Globe.  When  users  typed 
bostonglobe.com  into  their  browsers, 
they  were  redirected  to  the  free,  ad-sup- 
ported  site,  boston.com,  which  was  bom 
in  1996. 

In  2010,  the  Globe's  analytics  revealed 
that  there  were  two  types  ofboston.com 
visitors. 

“There  was  a  group  of  people  that 
really  valued  Boston  Globe  content,  the 
journalism,  the  traditional  aspect  of 
what  the  Boston  Globe  did;  opinion, 
analysis,  the  journalistic  aspects  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  And  there  were  a  couple 
of  different  sets  of  people  that  broke  out 
into  a  couple  of  different  tyjies  of  audi¬ 
ences  that  were  more  about  coming  in. 
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just  looking  at  sports,  wanting  to  know 
what  to  do,  where  to  go,  what’s  going  on 
in  Boston.  Those  two  really  stood  out  to 
us.  I  think  the  opportunity  that  we 
cicted  on  was  the  idea  that  we  really  had 
two  distinct  audiences,  so  we  needed 
products  to  better  fit  their  needs,” 
Moriart\'  said. 

Today,  boston.com  remains  a  free 
site  with  lifestyle  news  and  limited 
content  from  the  Boston  Globe.  It 
also  includes  breaking  news,  all 
sports  content  from  the  Globe,  blogs, 
and  photo  galleries. 

Bostonglobe.com,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  paid  website  that  supports 
all  devices  —  screen  sizes  of  1,200 
pi.xels  (high-resolution  desktop 
browser),  96O  (standard  desktop 
browser),  76O  (iPad  horizontal),  6OO 
(iPad  vertical),  480  (iPhone  horizon¬ 
tal),  and  220  (vertical  iPhone). 

“This  concept  of  responsive  design 
had  never  really  been  tested  on  this 
scale  before.  People  had  tried  it  on 
blogs,  and  we  happened  to  have  some 
e.xperts  in  this  area  in  Boston,”  said 
Moriarty,  referring  to  Marcotte  and 
The  Filament  Group,  both  based  in 
Massachusetts.  “It  just  kind  of  took 
off  from  there.” 

Moriarty  said  that  the  Globe  is 
reaping  the  benefits  of  this  dramatic 
move. 

“It  has  a  lot  of  benefits.  When  edi¬ 
tors  update  the  site,  they  are  updat¬ 
ing  every  version.  We’re  actually  see¬ 
ing  really,  really  strong  traffic  from 
the  search  engines  that  I  think  par¬ 
tially  is  because  you  have  one  URL 
for  every'  story.  Every  device  is  using 
the  same  URL;  it’s  just  adapting 
itself,”  he  said. 

The  Globe  currently  employs  about 
50  Web  developers  and  has  five  or  six 
product  managers  on  staff. 

The  Globe  hasn’t  ruled  out  launch¬ 
ing  native  apps  —  it  already  had  apps 
for  boston.com  —  “but  to  some 
extent  we  feel  like  we  can  do  with 
HTML5  everything  you  really  need  to 
do  in  an  app.  So,  creating  a  new  site 
with  a  browser  that  works  really  well 
and  has  streaming  capability  and 
things  like  that,  you  don’t  need  an 
app  to  do  those  things,”  said 
Moriarty,  adding  that  HTML5  allows 
bostonglobe.com  users  to  download 
content  locally  for  offline  reading 
later,  similar  to  a  playlist.  That  fea¬ 
ture  works  on  all  browsers  except 
Internet  Explorer. 

So  far,  bostonglobe.com  has  pub¬ 
lished  only  one  responsive  ad.  “Ad 


On  the  Horizon 

•  A  spokeswoman  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  confirmed 
that  the  paper  is  considering 
responsive  design. 

•  The  BBC  has  released  a 
responsive  design  site  prototype 
online  and  maintains  a  blog  on 
responsive  design. 


“We’re  actually 
seeing  really,  really 
strong  traffic  from 
the  search  engines 
that  I  think  partial¬ 
ly  is  because  you 
have  one  URL  for 
every  story.  Every 
device  is  using  the 
same  URL;  it’s  just 
adapting  itself.” 

-  Jeff  Moriarty, 

vice  president  of  digital  products  at  the  Globe 


servers  aren’t  really  ready  for  it  yet, 
and  advertisers  aren’t  quite  (ready 
either),”  Moriarty  said. 

Design  simplicity  for  both 
publishers  and  readers 

Patty  Toland,  partner  of  user  interface 
design  and  development  firm  The 
Filament  Group,  which  handled  front- 
end  development  of  the 
bostonglobe.com  site,  said  that  a  major 
lx;nefit  of  responsive  design  for  the  user 
is  that  it’s  so  accessible. 

“I’be  product  of  a  news  organization 
is  the  news;  the  content  is  the  source. 
And  really  responsive  does  make  the 
content  very  broadly  accessible.  It’s  in 
some  ways  veiy  democratic.  It  doesn't 
require  that  you  have  specific  technolo¬ 
gy  available  to  you.  It  really  does  speak 
to  the  people  where  they  are.  That’s  a 
huge  benefit,”  she  said. 

Scott  Jehl,  a  Filament  Group  designer 
and  developer,  said  going  the  responsive 
route  is  often  a  better  choice,  because 
publishers  don’t  have  to  dedicate 
resources  for  development  on  multiple 
platfomis. 

“From  a  technical  perspective,  you  are 
cictucilly  reusing  the  same  content  across 
I  idl  exjjeriences.  So,  when  it  comes  to 


how  that  benefits  the  actual  team  at  the 
Globe  from  a  development  perspective, 
it’s  huge.  The  alternative  to  this  would 
be  developing  separate  websites  poten¬ 
tially  to  follow  the  popular  devices  that 
are  going  to  be  accessing  the  site.  Once 
you  start  going  down  that  road,  you 
often  see  websites  sort  of  cater  their 
content  differently  to  the  different  plat¬ 
forms  that  access  it.  Eventually,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  maintain,”  he 
said. 

Jehl  added  that  using  responsive 
design  forces  news  organizations  to 
build  uncluttered,  lightweight  websites. 

“That’s  not  really  generally  true  of 
most  of  the  desktop  websites  on  the 
Web  right  now.  They  tend  to  be  quite 
heavy'  and  slow,  and  ad  networks  are 
generally  built  to  be  run  on  the  desktop 
with  faster  browsers.  There  are  lots  of 
technical  considerations  around  that, 
trying  to  figure  out  how  best  to  use  the 
same  resources  in  dramatically  different 
environments,”  Jehl  said. 

Toland  said  that  the  switch  does 
require  news  organizations  to  change 
workflow  and  the  way  personnel  and 
content  are  managed. 

Mat  Marquis,  Filament  Group  devel¬ 
oper,  said  publishers  are  at  an  advan¬ 
tage  if  they  have  a  mobile-first  mentali¬ 
ty.  “I  think  it’s  particularly  important  on 
the  Web,  because  it’s  veiy  hard  to  fix 
things  after  they  go  wrong.  So,  it’s  better 
to  deliver  the  lowest  common  denomi¬ 
nator  and  then  build  up  from  there 
based  on  capabilities.  Generally,  once 
things  go  wrong,  they  have  already 
affected  the  user  experience  negatively,” 
he  said. 

Toland  emphasized  that  mobile 
devices  aren’t  going  away  anytime  soon. 

“All  trends  lean  toward  them  increas¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  even  in  the  year-and-a- 
half  since  we  started  working  for  the 
Globe,  the  proliferation  and  variation  of 
different  types  of  mobile  devices  —  the 
tablet  market  has  really  exploded,  there 
are  a  lot  of  different  sizes  and  scales, 
and  they  have  different  capabilities.  But 
I  think  from  a  business  perspective,  I 
would  imagine  most  publishers  want  to 
be  able  to  meet  their  audience  where 
their  audience  w'ants  to  consume  their 
content,  and  so  mobile  first  really  does 
make  sense  in  that  conte.xt ...  It  proba¬ 
bly  does  position  you  better  for  a  more 
comfortable  ftiture,”  she  said.  s 


Tim  Sohn  is  a  bvelance  writer.  He  can  be 
reached  at  timothy jsohn@gmail.com, 
and  on  Twitter  @editortim. 
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people  g  editorandpublisher.coni 


Eric  T.  John  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
interactive  unit.  John  will  manage  the 
development  of  products  and  services, 
and  oversee  day-to-day  operations,  such 
as  auditing  and  client  services.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  implementing  strategies 
to  promote  the  ABCi  brand  and  building 
strategic  business  relationships  with  digi¬ 
tal  publishers,  media  buyers,  technology  developers,  and 
trade  groups.  He  most  recently  served  as  head  of  marketing 
at  AdKnowledge. 


Mark  Raymond  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Nevada  Appeal 
and  The  Record-Courier  in  Carson 
Cit\’,  Nev.  In  addition  to  his  new 
role,  RajTnond  will  continue  as 
general  manager  of  Sierra  Nevada 
Media  Group.  The  veteran  new's- 
paper  executive  has  been  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  past  30  years  for 
new'spaper  operations  across  six 
states.  He  most  recently  serv'ed  as 
publisher  of  The  News-Review  in 
Roseburg,  Ore. 

Dave  Hunke  has  assumed  the  role 
of  publisher  of  USA  Weekend  in 
addition  to  his  current  role  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  USA  Today. 
He  replaces  Chuck  Gabrielson, 
who  has  retired  after  more  than  35 
years  with  Gannett. 

Mary  Jimck  has  been 
named  chairman  of 
The  Associated  Press 
board  of  directors. 
Junck  succeeds 
William  Dean 
Singleton,  chairman 
of  MediaNews  Group 
Inc.,  who  served  as  chairman  for 
five  years.  Junck  joined  the  AP 


board  in  2004.  She  was  named  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  in  2008.  She 
currently  serves  as  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  w'hich 
she  joined  in  1999  as  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer. 
In  2000,  she  became  president  and 
w'as  named  chief  executive  officer  in 
2001  and  chairman  in  2002. 

Kevin  Haezebroeck  has  been 
appointed  senior  vice  president  of 
sales  with  the  Journal  Register  Co. 
Haezebroeck  will  directly  oversee 
local  and  national  sales  on  all  plat¬ 
forms.  He  most  recently  led  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Michigan  and  Ohio  publish¬ 
ing  groups.  Haezebroeck  joined 
Journal  Register  Co.  in  1999  as 
advertising  director  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.  He  has  served  as  publisher  of 
The  Saratogian  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y.;  The  Morning  Journal  in 
Lorain,  Ohio;  and  The  Oakland 
(Mich.)  Press  among  others. 
Haezebroeck  also  served  as  president 
of  Journal  Register  Newspaper 
Netw'ork,  the  company’s  national 
sales  division. 

Ray  Chelstowski  has  been  appointed 
senior  vice  president  of  national  sales 


with  Digital  First  Media,  oversee¬ 
ing  all  print  and  digital  sales  for 
the  company  that  jointly  manages 
MediaNews  Group  and  Journal 
I  Register  Co.  In  his  new  role, 
Chelstowski  will  be  responsible  for 
leading  the  national  sales  efforts 
for  the  company’s  more  than  800 
multimedia  products.  Previously, 
Chelstowski  was  publisher  of 
i  Newsweek/Daily  Beast, 
Entertainment  Weekly,  and 
Rolling  Stone. 

Larry  Freels  has  retired  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kirksxille  (Mo.)  Daily 
Express  after  serving  nearly  22 
years  wdth  the  paper  and  almost 
50  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Freels  became  publisher  in 
1990.  George  Wriedt  has  been 
named  general  manager. 

Matthew  Keys  has  been  named 
:  deputy  social  media  editor  of 
Reuters.  He  will  produce  online 
content  for  reuters.com,  expand 
Reuters’  social  media  presence 
with  new'  platforms,  and  play  a  key 
!  role  in  training  Reuters  journalists 
on  best  practices  in  social  media. 

Ron  Belyea  has  been 
'  named  advertising 

manager  of  The 
Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune.  He 
will  be  responsible  for 
Jfflf  revenue  generation 

I  with  the  retail  adver- 

■  tising  team.  He  is  a  25-year  news- 
!  paper  industry’  veteran  who  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Village  NetMedia,  a  group 

j  of  four  weekly  newspapers  and  four 
1  websites  in  Rockland,  Maine. 

Michael  O’Brien  has  been  named 
executive  vice  president/general 
manager  of  USA  Weekend,  with 
responsibility  for  advertising  sales 
;  and  newspaper  relations.  He  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  vice  president  of 
advertising.  O’Brien  joined  the 
publication  in  2002  as  an  account 

■  executive  and  was  promoted  to 

!  advertising  manager  in  2004  and 
advertising  director  in  2007. 
Previously,  he  held  positions  with 
I  Time4Media,  McGraw  Hill,  and 
i  Cahners  Business  Information. 
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Raju  Narisetti  has 
been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 
digital  network. 
Narisetti  will  also 
become  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the 
WSJ.  Most  recently,  Narisetti 
served  as  managing  editor  of  The 
Washington  Post,  where  he  over¬ 
saw  the  company’s  digital  content 
products,  staff,  and  strategy. 
Narisetti  previously  worked  at  the 
WSJ  in  1994  as  a  reporter  and  then 
as  editor  of  WSJ  Europe  in  2006. 


Heather  Frank  has  been  named 
editor-in-chief  of  USA  Weekend. 
She  previously  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  consumer  media  for  USA 
Today.  Frank  joined  USA  Today  in 
2010  as  general  manager  of  Your 
Life  and  was  later  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  consumer  media  in  2011. 


Anjali  Kapoor  has 
been  named  director 
of  digital  news  strate¬ 
gy  with  The  Globe 
and  Mail  in  Toronto. 
The  former  digital 
managing  editor  will 
report  in  Singapore 
for  two  years  and  continue  to 
develop  the  paper’s  digital  strategy' 
including  mobile  media,  video,  and 
subscription  models;  consult  on 
new  initiatives  such  as  community, 
e.xpanded  commentary',  health,  and 
education,  and  advise  the  public 
editor  on  digital  issues  and  trends. 


||UppP^|H|  MediaNews  Group’s 

I  A  New'spaper  division 

I  ^  1  has  named  Carolina 

1  f  1  Garcia  e.xecutive  edi- 

^  tor  of  the  Long  Beach 

Telegram  and  the 
Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance,  Calif. 
Garcia  will  continue  in  her  role  as 
executive  editor  at  The  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News. 


Mike  AA^on  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Tampa  Bay 
(Fla.)  Times.  He  previously  served 
as  managing  editor/enterprise  at 
the  publication. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Cherilyn  Ireton  has  been 
appointed  executive 

Pi  Editors  Forum,  the  glob- 

*  al  organization  for  edi- 

tors  within  the  World 
■  Association  of 

Newspapers  and  News 
Publishers.  She  is  the  first  w'oman  to 
head  the  organization.  Ireton  is  a  sea¬ 
soned  newspaper  professional  with 
more  than  20  years’  experience  at 
South  Africa’s  top  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  Times  and  Business 
Day.  For  the  past  six  years  she  has 
been  based  in  London,  consulting  on 
media  matters  for  a  variety'  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  and  governments. 


Pattie  Zarfos  has  been 
promoted  to  digital 
sales  supervisor  at  The 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune.  She  previous¬ 
ly  served  as  digital 
marketing  consultant. 
In  her  new  position, 
Zarfos  w'ill  lead  digital  sales  for  the 
Herald-Tribune,  including  her- 
aldtribune.com,  niche  sites,  online 
retail  advertising,  search  engine 
marketing,  and  mobile  advertising. 
She  is  also  advertising  coordinator 
for  lour  Sarasota  magazine  and 
yoursarasota.com. 


Former  Los  Angeles 
Times  editor  Russ 
Stanton  has  been 
named  v'ice  president  of 
content  for  Southern 
California  Public 
Radio’s  KPCC.  In  his 
new  role,  Stanton  w'ill 
w  ork  to  ensure  the  KPCC  newsroom 
works  in  sy'nergy'  along  broadcast, 
digital,  and  live-event  platforms. 


Facebook  has  hired  former 
Bloomberg  social  media  director  Dan 
Fletcher  as  managing  editor.  Prior  to 
Bloomberg,  Fletcher  worked  as  spe¬ 
cial  projects  editor  at  Time  magazine. 


Jill  Borra  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  Toronto’s  The  Globe  and 
Mail.  Borra  w'ill  oversee  operations, 
guide  major  projects,  and  lead  the 
digital,  marketing  and  advertising 
departments.  She  previously  served 
as  features  managing  editor. 


Software  company 
I  Atex  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Jerome 
Laredo  chief 
executive 

officer/ Asia.  Based 
^  in  Singapore, 
Laredo  will  support  and  guide 
the  region’s  accelerated  growth 
and  development  to  a  multi¬ 
industry  digital  content  and 
advertising  innovator.  Laredo 
joined  the  company  in  2008 
and  previously  held  the  position 
of  vice  president  of  sales. 


Acquia  has  appointed  Thomas 
Bogan  and  Paul  Saliaberry 
to  its  board  of  directors.  They 
will  help  Acquia  leverage  open- 
source  Drupal  software  to 
change  the  way  enterprise  busi¬ 
nesses  and  governments  lever¬ 
age  Web  content  management. 
Bogan  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  at  Citrix. 
Saliaberry  has  served  as  a  ven¬ 
ture  investor  and  senior  execu¬ 
tive  in  technology  companies  for 
nearly  30  years. 


U.K.  software 
I  company  Sfifteen 
has  appointed 
Sarah  Jackson 
product  manager 
for  ad  DEPOT  and 
Ian  Dutton  proj¬ 
ect  manager  for 
Media  Norge. 

I  Jackson  will  focus 
on  developing  the 
functionality  of  the 
ad  DEPOT  adver- 
_ tising  booking  sys¬ 
tem,  working  with  customers 
and  supporting  the  continuing 
growth  in  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket.  Dutton  will  head  up  the 
team  implementing  ad  DEPOT 
at  Media  Norge  —  the  largest 
media  company  in  Norway.  He 
is  also  responsible  for  the  on¬ 
site  integration  of  the  system  as 
well  as  working  with  key  third- 
party  suppliers. 
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Breakthrough  Press 
Control  Technologies 


The  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  major  investment  in  print 
quality’,  centered  on  color  con¬ 
trol,  inspection,  and  register  control 
technology.  In  the  largest  deal  of 
QuadTech’s  33-year  history',  the  pub¬ 
lishing  group  is  equipping  52  towers 
on  10  printing  lines  with  the  Color 
Control  and  Web  Inspection  System 
with  AccuCam  and  the  Register 
Control  System  with  MultiCam  at  its 
Freedom  Center  plant  in  Chicago. 
Tribune  Co.’s  10  MAN  Colorman  and 
Goss  Metrocolor  presses  manufac¬ 
ture  2,850,000  products  each  day, 
printing  a  host  of  major  newspaper 
titles  including  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  The  New 
York  Times,  Investor’s  Business 
Daily,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Media 
publications,  plus  more  than  20 
regional  and  specialty  business  titles. 

“This  investment  is  being  made  to 
gain  efficiency,  uniformity  in  our 
press  operations,  and  improvement 
in  print  quality  for  ours  and  our  com¬ 
mercial  clients’  products,”  said  Brian 
Karnick,  vice  president  of  operations 
at  Chicago  Tribune  Media  Group. 
"We  are  confidently  investing  in  the 
future  of  print.  The  installation  of 
QuadTech’s  technology'  represents 
our  commitment  to  delivering  consis¬ 
tent  quality'  and  minimizing  our  cost 
structures,  especially  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  short-run  market.” 

At  drupa,  QuadTech  will  showcase 
an  assortment  of  color  control  and 
inspection  innovations  to  help  print¬ 
ers  achieve  consistent  quality,  reduce 
waste,  and  improve  profit  margins. 
Significant  new  introductions  include 
the  addition  of  water  control  to  the 
Color  Control  and  Web  Inspection 
System  with  AccuCam;  introduction 
of  the  AccuCam  system  for  the  Retail 
Insert  market;  and  Service 
Advantage  w'ith  Proactive  Care. 

QuadTech’s  current  product  range 
broadly  covers  the  areas  of  register 
and  ribbon  control,  color  control, 
web  inspection,  and  print-data  man¬ 
agement. 

P’or  commercial  and  newspaper 


printers,  QuadTech’s  Register 
Guidance  System  with  MultiCam  is  a 
closed-loop,  color-to-color  register 
control  system  designed  to  work  on 
the  ICON  integrated  platform  with 
other  QuadTech  products  such  as 
Ribbon  Control  System  with 
MultiCam.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
MultiCam  design  is  that  it  can  search 
the  entire  repeat  length  of  the  web, 
identifying  marks  as  small  as 
0.36mm  (0.014  inches).  It  can  easily 
process  the  volume  of  data  generated 
by  a  640  x  480  pixel  sensor  using 
unique  FPGA-based  hardware. 
MultiCam  makes  adjustments  at 
press  speeds  of  up  to  17.8  meters  per 
second. 

QuadTech’s  Register  Guidance 
System  also  prov’ides  fan-out  control 
software,  automatically  keeping  the 
system  in  lateral  register  across  the 
width  of  the  web.  Other  recent 
enhancements  include  cocking  con¬ 
trol,  anti-embossing,  and  ink-guiding 
capabilities. 

These  can  then  be  linked  to  the 
ICON  integrated  platform,  which 
prov'ides  real-time  press  control  from 
a  single  point.  Data  Central 
Reporting,  w'hich  is  linked  to  the 
company  IT  system,  generates  and 
stores  data  as  it  is  monitored,  opti¬ 
mizing  quality  control  for  operators 
who  can  then  compare  productivity 
and  make  strategic  decisions  accord¬ 
ing  to  previous  and  live  runs. 

The  new’spaper  industry,  too,  is 
moving  toward  higher  quality  consis¬ 
tency  to  attract  advertisers  and  build 
brand  loyalty  at  a  time  when  readers 
are  faced  with  a  growing  number  of 
alternative  media  options.  As  a 
result,  there  is  less  tolerance  for 
defects,  especially  in  areas  such  as 
color  reproduction  and  registration. 
QuadTech  has  formed  strategic  part¬ 
nerships  with  several  major  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  to  overcome  these 
challenges. 

The  Color  Control  and  Web 
Inspection  System  with  AccuCam 
uses  a  proprietaiy  six-channel  spec¬ 
tral  sensor  and  QuadTech  patented 


QuadTech  will  unveil  an  enhanced  AccuCam 
system  with  automated  water  control 
capabilities,  ensuring  optimal  water  and  ink 
balance  and  further  reducing  manual 
interventions  during  production. 


technology  to  provide  CIELAB 
image-based  color  control.  This 
ensures  color  control  over  an  entire 
image,  making  automatic  adjust¬ 
ments  throughout  the  run  for  consis¬ 
tent  high  quality  and  accuracy.  It  also 
provides  fast  detection  of  scumming, 
plate  verification,  and  other  inspec¬ 
tion  capabilities  from  the  same  sen¬ 
sor.  At  drupa,  QuadTech  will  unveil 
an  enhanced  AccuCam  system  with 
automated  water  control  capabilities, 
ensuring  optimal  water  and  ink  bal¬ 
ance,  and  further  reducing  manual 
interv'entions  during  production. 

Retail  insert  printers  formerly  had 
to  rely  on  the  time-consuming  manu¬ 
al  process  of  taking  random  color 
measurements  with  a  hand-held 
device.  QuadTech’s  Color  Control 
and  Web  Inspection  System  with 
AccuCam  solves  this  problem  by  pro¬ 
viding  fully  automatic,  closed-loop 
color  control.  QuadTech  accomplish¬ 
es  this  by  capturing  the  entire  print¬ 
ed  image  —  no  color  bars,  no  gray 
bars.  The  patented  spectral  sensor 
provides  unprecedented  levels  of 
accuracy.  The  system  will  also  inform 
the  printer  of  the  occurrence  of 
scumming,  when  plates  are  acciden¬ 
tally  hung  in  the  wrong  position,  or 
when  other  print  defects  occur.  H 
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ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Progress-Index  is  looking  for  a 
strong  leader  who  is  seeking  a  re¬ 
warding  and  challenging  position. 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  who  has 
a  record  of  success  in  leading  and 
managing  a  sales  team.  The  Prog¬ 
ress-Index  is  a  7  day  dally  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  between  10000 
and  15000.  We  are  located  in  Peters¬ 
burg  Virginia 

Responsibilities  include  developing 
sales  goals  and  projections  working 
with  the  staff  to  obtain  goals  devel¬ 
oping  strategies  to  grow  business 
coaching  and  training  both  in  the  of¬ 
fice  and  in  the  field  and  motivating 
the  staff.  The  candidate  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  energetic  self-motivated 
have  good  time  management  skills 
have  the  ability  to  multi-task  enjoy 
being  a  team  leader  enjoy  a  fast 
paced  environment  have  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  of  digital  and  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  an  excellent  product. 

Applicants  should  email  a  resume 
and  cover  letter  to 
cindymorgan^progress-index.com 

The  Progress-Index  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER 

The  Lane  Report  a  statewide  B2B 
magazine  serving  Kentucky  for  three 
decades  seeks  a  publisher  to  manage 
sales  and  day-to-day  business  opera¬ 
tions.  The  management  position  is 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  and  seasoned  executive 
who  wants  to  lead  a  highly 
successful  family  of  print  and  digital 
publications.  Negotiable  compensa¬ 
tion  package. 

Live  in  Lexington,  KY,  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  great  cities  manage  and  grow 
a  successful  publishing  business  and 
enjoy  an  exceptional  quality  of  life. 

Contact:  Ed  Lane 

The  Lane  Report 
201  East  Main  Street 
Lexington  KY  40507 
edlane@lanereport.com 
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MEDIASPAN 

SOFTWARE  INSTALLER/TRAINER 

MediaSpan  Group,  Inc.  is  looking  for  motivated,  personable  individuals  to  trav¬ 
el  throughout  the  United  States  and  train  individuals  to  use  our  circulation 
software  applications.  This  entry-level  position  involves  implementing  a 
browser-based  software  application  for  new  and  existing  customers  and  train¬ 
ing  users  on  features  and  functionality. 

The  ideal  candidate  has  a  bachelor's  degree  along  with  some  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  also  meets  one  or  more  of  the  following  requirements: 

*  Circulation  management  experience  in  a  publishing  environment 

*  Familiarity  with  circulation  accounting  and  financials 

.  Proficient  with  computer  software  applications  and  relational  databases 

Other  necessary  skills: 

*  General  knowledge  of  newspaper  operations 
.  Basic  accounting  knowledge 

*  Teaching  and/or  customer  service  ability 

*  Excellent  organizational  skills  and  strong  attention  to  detail 

*  Ability  to  manage  multiple  projects  under  tight  deadlines 

*  Able  to  work  independently 

*  Ability  and  motivation  to  learn  technical  skills 

.  Excellent  written  and  verbal  communication  skills 

*  Ability  to  travel  and  work  on  location  50%  of  the  time 

MediaSpan  Group,  Inc.  offers  an  excellent  work  environment  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  This  position  is  based  in  our  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  office. 

Relocation  assistance,  if  applicable,  to  the  Ann  Arbor  area  will  be  provided. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  detailing  your  experience  and  resume  to 
recruiting@mediaspansoftware.com 

For  more  information  about  our  company,  visit  us  at 
http://www.mediaspangroup.com 
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I  ADVERTISING  SALES  POSITION  I 


Editor  &  Publisher  seeks  an  individual  who  can  build  relation¬ 
ships  and  grow  business.  Sales  responsibilities  include  our 
award  winning  128  year  old  magazine,  digital  media  and 
industry  directories. 

Some  travel  required  and  experience  is  necessary.  Able  to  work 
from  Irvine  office  preferable,  but  not  a  deal  killer. 

Salary,  commission  and  company  benefits. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

jobs2@duncanmcinto5hco.com 
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FOR  SALE 


•  1 1 -unit  Goss  sc  w/SSC 
quarter  folder  &  upper  former 

•9-unit  Goss  SC/SSC  with  u.f. 

•  8-unit  Goss  SC/SSC  w/UOP 

•  1 300  series  Urbanite  units 


•8-unit  Goss  Urbanite 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDiS  flying  autopasters 
(2002) 

•22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 
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Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“\Vorld\\ide  Marketing  ot  Commercial 
Web  and  Xew.spaper  Presses” 


P^RESSES  WANTED;  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBAN 
ITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  V30 

SOLNA:  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 


EDlTORtff  PUBLISHER. 

2010  MARKET  GUIDE 

Close  Out  Sale 


FQR^ALE;  four  UNIT  1996  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
TWO  UNIT  1998  NEWS  KING;  SIX  UNIT  1991  HARRIS 
VI 5D 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 
(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 
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A  bad  idea  in  a  free  society 
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BY  GENE  POLICINSKI 

Saving  something  untrue  about 
a  person  may  cost  you  later  in 
court  —  but  in  about  two  dozen 
states  it  can  land  you  in  jail,  too. 

Libel  law'suits  today  in  the  U.S. 
almost  always  involve  a  civil  case 
brought  by  one  person  against 
another,  seeking  compensation  for 
damages  suffered  for  an  alleged 
false  claim  or  statement.  Truth 
almost  always  provides  legal  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  speaker  or  w'riter, 
and  without  proof  of  malicious 
intent  or  reckless  disregard  for  the 
truth,  few  claims  prevail. 

But  the  continued  e.xistence  in  a 
number  of  states  of  “criminal-liber 
statutes  raises  the  centuries-old 
specter  of  fines  or  even  a  prison 
term  for  writers  or  speakers  found 
liable  for  damaging  remarks. 

Criminal  prosecution  for  defama¬ 
tion  e.xtends  back  to  Star  Chamber’s 
secret  acti\ities  in  England  in  the 
early  1500s,  when  it  was  used  — 
even  for  true  statements  —  to  pun¬ 
ish  insults  to  noble  egos  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  royal  policies. 

Later,  such  disputes  were  moved 
into  open  court  and  touted  as  a 
positive  alternative  to  duels  over 
matters  of  personal  honor. 

In  Colorado,  Republican  State 
Sen.  Greg  Brophy  has  proposed 
repeal  of  his  state’s  19th  century 
criminal-libel  statute,  telling  The 
Associated  Press  that  the  law 
“tramples  on  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  people  to 
write  and/or  post  online  things 
that  they  w'ant  to  post.” 

A  state  Senate  committee 
approved  the  measure  Feb.  14  in  a 
first  step  toward  passage. 

Critics  say  anachronistic  laws 
such  as  criminal  libel  often  use 
colorful  but  imprecise  language 


that  fails  to  meet  modern  constitu¬ 
tional  tests.  The  Colorado  law,  for 
example,  provides  for  prosecution 
of  anyone  for  “any  statement ... 
tending  to  blacken  the  memorj'  of 
one  who  is  dead,  or  to  impeach  the 
honesty,  integrity,  virtue,  or  repu¬ 
tation,  or  e.xpose  the  natural 
defects,  of  one  who  is  alive.” 

Laws  in  other  states  have  aspects 
that  are  out-of-date  in  today’s 
world,  such  as  provisions  focusing 
on  insults  to  women  or  that  base 
violations  on  vague  ideas  such  as 
authoring  remarks  that  cause  a 
“general  breach  of  the  peace.” 

Such  laws  could  empow'er  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official  with  a  vendetta 
against  a  news  operation,  or  those 
seeking  to  silence  a  blogger  or 
punish  a  political  opponent.  The 
mere  threat  of  a  criminal  charge 
carries  a  chilling  effect  regardless 
of  the  relative  difficulty  in  winning 
a  libel  action  of  any  kind. 

An  AP  report  cited  two  criminal- 
libel  prosecutions  in  Colorado  in 
the  past  two  years.  In  one,  a  man 
faced  18  months  in  prison  for  sex¬ 
ually  charged  comments  he  posted 
about  an  ex-girlfriend.  The  charge 
was  later  reduced  to  harassment. 

In  the  second  case,  a  university 
student  faced  the  threat  of  crimi¬ 
nal  charges  for  creating  a  satirical 
blog  about  a  professor.  At  one 
point,  police  searched  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  home  and  seized  his  com¬ 


puter.  Ultimately,  no  charges  were 
filed,  and  the  student  obtained  a 
$425,000  settlement  against  the 
prosecutor  who  had  signed  off  on 
the  search  warrant. 

The  law  surrounding  defama¬ 
tion  —  as  with  issues  such  as  cyber- 
bullying  and  copjTight  protection 
for  music  —  has  not  fully  caught  up 
with  the  challenges  and  promises  of 
the  Internet  Age.  Some  argue  that 
given  the  relative  ease  of  widely 
spreading  a  falsehood  online  about 
someone,  a  criminal  charge  offers 
an  effective  means  of  punishing 
those  with  few  assets  to  pay  a  civil 
court  judgment. 

But  the  legal  point  of  a  defama¬ 
tion  lawsuit  is  lawful  compensation 
for  damages,  not  punishment. 

Jailing  a  writer  or  imposing  a 
criminal  conviction  on  a  speaker  as 
a  means  of  holding  him  or  her 
accountable  to  the  truth  has  no 
place  in  a  society  based  on  the 
vigorous  exchange  of  strongly  held 
views  and  committed  to  the 
marketplace  of  ideas. 

Civil  lawsuits  offer  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  reputation,  and  in  most 
cases  compensation  for  losses,  to 
victims  whose  reputations  have 
been  sullied  unfairly. 

Criminal-libel  laws  belong  in  our 
history  books,  not  in  our  law  books,  s 


Gene  Policinski  is  a  veteran  journalist 
and  senior  vice  president/executive 
director  of  the  First  Amendment 
Center  (tirstamendmentcenter.org). 
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